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This  dissertation  focuses  on  specific  representations  of  masculinity  in  a 
sub-genre,  the  New  Woman  novel,  that  expUcitly  questions  gender  stereotypes, 
roles,  pohtical  and  cultural  movements,  and  choices  that  women  and,  ultimately, 
men  were  making  in  their  hves  in  late  nineteenth-century  England.  I examine 
the  masculine  figures  of  the  lover,  the  husband,  and  the  doctor,  the  "New  Men" 
who  challenge  and  re-negotiate  prescribed  gender  roles  as  they  are  defined  in 
Victorian  culture  and  society.  These  particular  figures  are  men  who  are 
intimately  involved  with  women's  bodies,  desires,  and  their  sexuality.  In  order 
to  anchor  this  study  historically,  this  dissertation  examines  contemporary 
narratives  and  articles  from  the  late  nineteenth-century  which  explore  pertinent 
subjects  dealing  specifically  with  men  and  their  opinions  about  marriage, 
bachelordom,  women  s rights  and  the  New  Woman.  This  study  argues  for  and 
reveals  a need  to  specifically  examine  the  heterosexual  male,  a masculine  figure 
who  is  often  overlooked  by  contemporary  critics  as  an  unimportant  and 
superfluous  part  of  the  patriarchal  culture. 
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INTRODUCTION: 

THE  "NEW  WOMAN"  AND  THE  "NEW  MAN" 

The  world  is  growing  old,  they  say;  but  if  it  can 
produce  the  new  woman  it  can,  and  will,  bring 
the  New  Man  upon  the  scene. 

Reynell  Upham 

The  Canadian  Magazine,  1894 

This  dissertation  concerns  the  images  and  constructions  of  masculinity  in  a 
select  group  of  New  Woman  novels  of  the  1880s  and  1890s  of  Victorian  England. 
Although  the  focus  of  this  study  is  on  men,  I begin  this  introduction  with  a brief 
look  at  the  history  and  definitions  of  the  New  Woman  and  the  novel  which 
became  the  vehicle  for  so  much  debate  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  As  a concept,  the  New  Woman  represented  a certain  kind  of  woman 
who  embraced  a desire  to  be  educated,  to  pursue  employment,  to  explore 
artistic  and  sexual  freedoms,  and  to  choose  whether  to  marry  or  to  have 
children.  Because  the  nature  of  these  desires  required  a measure  of  economic 
freedom,  the  New  Woman  tended  to  be  middle-  and  upper-class.  In  'The 
Christening  of  the  New  Woman:  May  1894"  EUen  Jordan  points  out  that  "it  was 
Ouida  who  selected  out  the  phrase  "the  New  Woman"  and  supphed  the  all- 
important  capital  letters"  (20).  Responding  to  Sarah  Grand's  article  'The  New 
Aspects  of  the  Woman  Question"  in  which  Grand  focuses  on  the  "Bawling 
Brotherhood"  and  defines  men  as  either  those  who  are  attracted  to  the  "cow- 
kind  of  woman"  or  those  who  are  "influenced"  by  the  "scum  of  our  sex,"  Ouida 
declared  that  "the  New  Woman  is  above  [man]"  (quoted  in  Jordan  20). 

The  image  of  the  New  Woman  in  fiction  and  those  women  in  real  life  who 
were  considered  New  Women  because  of  their  interest  in  pursuing  women's 
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rights  and  freedoms  inside  and  outside  of  the  home  became  synonymous  with 
political  and  social  rebeUion.  After  Ouida  identified  the  concept  of  a New  Woman, 
several  controversies  erupted  concerning  the  import  of  this  new  image  of 
womanhood.  Moreover,  now  there  was  an  image  to  equate  with  the  cause  of  the 
suffrage  movement  and  anything  having  to  do  with  the  already  burgeoning 
"Woman  Question."  The  controversy  surrounding  the  "New  Woman"  was  the 
cause  of  much  pohtical  strife  among  women  who  declared  themselves  to  be  either 
femimsts  or  anti-femimsts.  Men  also  declared  themselves  to  be  either  vehement 
supporters  or  adamantly  against  the  New  Woman.  To  undercut  the  strength  of  this 
new  image  of  womanhood,  parodies  were  written  that  made  her  into  a grotesque 
figure,  a woman  with  gross  physical  features  and  lustful  desires,  or  at  the  other  end 
of  the  spectrum  she  was  characterized  as  overtly  masculine  and  drawn  as  an  "old 
maid"  past  her  sexual  prime. 

Whatever  controversy  this  "New  Woman"  may  have  caused  she  needed  a 
"New  Man"  ahgned  to  her,  for  despite  her  lack  of  sexuahty  or  her  overt  sexuahty 
she  stiU  remained  restricted  by  patriarchal  definitions  of  femininity;  she  must  be 
paired  with  a man,  who  is  either  to  be  her  lover  or  her  husband.  On  November  24, 
1894,  six  months  after  the  "New  Woman"  was  named  by  Ouida,  the  concepts  of  the 
New  Man"  and  the  "New  Woman"  were  introduced  together  for  the  first  time. 

The  phrase  in  Punch  read  simply  'The  New  Man.  - Woman"  (249).  Although  the 
New  Man  was  not  directly  associated  with  the  New  Woman  until  this  moment,  his 
status  like  that  of  the  New  Woman  was  being  debated  in  more  subtle  forms  in  the 
pages  of  the  popular  press  before  this  pairing.  Narratives  and  even  illustrations  of 
the  "New  Man"  appeared  in  various  forms  regularly  throughout  1894  in  such 
publications  as  Punch,  The  Speaker,  and  Harpers  New  Monthly  Magazine.''  Moreover, 
the  name  New  Man"  was  not  just  used  in  popular  parodies,  but  was  incorporated 
mto  many  articles  concerning  men  and  constructions  of  masculinity  weU  into  the 

P"®*^**^  narratives  concerning  the  "New  Man"  are  "THE  NEW  MAN" 

A Ballade  of  the  New  Manhood  by  an  Unregenerate  Male  " (1894),  "THE  NEW  MAN  ( A 
Roni^ce  of  the  Near  Future)"  (1894),  and  'The  Complaint  of  a Modem  Lover" 
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twentieth  century  in  such  pubhcations  as  The  Canadian  Magazine,  The  Church 
Quarterly  Remew,  the  Westminister  Review,  and  The  English  Review.^ 

The  New  Man  of  the  popular  press  was  purposely  created  to  parody  the 
figure  of  the  New  Woman.  The  prominent  characteristics  of  the  New  Man 
presented  in  the  parodies  of  the  1890s  show  him  as  middle-  to  upper-class, 
economically  stable,  and  intellectually  curious.  Although  he  may  appear  to  be  more 
than  shghtly  effeminate  in  character,  he  is  decidedly  heterosexual  and  is  always 
portrayed  as  either  a lover  or  a husband  to  the  New  Woman.  In  addition,  the  New 
Man  in  the  popular  press  is  sometimes  defined  by  his  inabUity  to  control  his 
emotions,  his  flamboyant  and  excessive  use  of  language,  and  his  physically  weak 
body.  In  particular  narratives,  this  New  Man  attempts  to  use  language  as  a defining 
masculine  trait,  yet  the  New  Woman  defines  him  almost  solely  by  the  healthy 
purity  of  his  body.  The  images  in  the  popular  press  that  capture  this  tension 
between  the  New  Man  and  the  New  Woman  emphasize  the  submissive  and, 
therefore,  ferninine  position  of  the  man  in  relation  to  the  powerful  and  controlling 
position  of  the  New  Woman. 

Although  the  name  "New  Woman"  novel  imphed  that  the  primary  focus  of 

these  novels'  narratives  centered  on  women,  they  were  actually  concerned  with 

both  men  and  women,  at  times  focusing  more  on  male  characters  than  female 

characters.  Authored  by  both  men  and  women,  the  New  Woman  novel  introduced 

and  explored  radical  ideas  about  men's  and  women's  sexuality,  their  bodies,  their 

ideas  about  marriage  and  education,  and  their  relationships  to  and  with  each  other. 

In  fact,  a preoccupation  with  the  figure  of  the  heterosexual  man,  his  mascuUnity,  his 

body,  his  moral  and  social  behavior,  and  his  relationships  with  women  was 

' Other,  more  serious  titles  include  an  1884  text  by  Andrew  Jukes,  "The  New  Man  and  the  Eternal 
Life:  Notes  on  the  reiterated  Amens  of  the  Son  of  God,"  an  article  by  Emma  Churchman  Hewitt 
called  "The  'New  Woman'  in  Her  Relation  to  the  'New  Man'"  (1897),  Reynell  Upham's  "The  New 
Man,  Dedicated,  without  permission,  to  the  New  Woman"  (1894),  and  Ellis  Paxson  OberholtzePs 
1897  'The  New  Man."  The  term  "New  Man"  was  used  into  the  early  twentieth  century  by  such 
authors  as  Olive  Schreiner  in  her  essay  "Woman  and  Labor"  (1911),  in  which  she  sees  the  need  for 
a New  Man  to  work  with  a 'New  Woman".  In  1918  in  Punch  a title  appeared  called  "New  Men 
and  Old  Studies"  discussing  the  relationship  between  those  who  study  the  classics  and  those  who 
study  modem  literature,  and  finally  a poem  written  in  1924  entitled  "The  New  Woman  to  the  New 
Man"  by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey. 
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nowhere  more  apparent  during  the  1880s  and  1890s  than  in  the  New  Woman 
novels. 

Like  the  parodies  of  the  New  Woman,  those  parodies  that  focused  on  an 
image  of  heterosexual  masculinity  called  the  "New  Man"  simplified  a reading  of 
manhood  by  applying  stereotyped  definitions  of  masculinity  to  men.  Writers 
parodying  these  two  figures  capitalized  on  the  image  of  the  New  Woman  as 
masculine  and  mannish  to  make  the  New  Man  appear  physically  effeminate  and 
emotionally  weak.  The  effeminate  New  Man,  portrayed  in  the  popular  press,  rehed 
heavily  on  an  image  of  manhood  that  focused  on  the  body  and  its  physical 
inferiority  in  relation  to  the  New  Woman's  often  imposing  masculinized  presence. 
Moreover,  the  New  Man  typically  exerted  very  little  physical  energy  and  was  often 
shown  crying  and  lamenting  over  his  relationship  with  the  New  Woman. 
Consequently,  when  paired  together  as  lovers  or  as  wife  and  husband,  the  New 
Woman  and  the  New  Man  appear  as  idiotic  and  clownish. 

In  these  same  parodies  concerning  the  relationship  between  the  New  Man 
and  the  New  Woman,  the  New  Woman  is  considered  to  be  without  sexual  desire 
and  exhibits  stereotypically  masculine  characteristics  and  behavior,  such  as  smoking, 
drinking,  going  to  the  club,  and  participating  in  political  discussions.  Like  the 
masculine  New  Woman,  the  feminine  New  Man  suggests  a terrible  and  even 
ominous  threat  to  male  sexuality.  The  New  Woman  is  said  to  be  masculine  and, 
therefore,  sexually  uninterested  in  men,  while  the  New  Man  is  effeminate  and 
ambiguously  associated  with  other  men.  However,  because  "effeminate"  is  a term 
that  had  a less  direct  connection  to  connotations  of  homosexuality  in  the  nineteenth 
century  than  it  does  today,  the  construction  of  these  New  Man  images  in  the 
popular  press  rehed  on  descriptions  of  a man's  behavior  with  women  to  stigmatize 
a man  and  make  him  appear  inferior  to  his  New  Woman  lover  or  wife. 

The  figure  of  the  New  Woman,  like  that  of  the  New  Man  parodied  in  the 
popular  press,  represented  only  one  way  to  understand  womanhood  and, 
consequently,  manhood,  at  the  end  of  the  century.  The  image  of  manhood 
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represented  by  the  New  Man  in  the  popular  press  has  no  likeness  in  the  New 
Woman  novels  of  the  1880s  and  1890s.  Although  like  the  parodies,  the  New 
Woman  novels  embrace  a heterosexual  dynamic  in  relationships  between  men  and 
women,  these  novels  focus  on  a new  kind  of  relationship  between  a man  and  a 
woman,  one  that  emphasizes  the  emotional,  physical  and  sexual  freedoms  of  each 
individual.  Unlike  writers  in  the  popular  press.  New  Woman  authors  such  as 
George  Gissing,  Sarah  Grand,  Thomas  Hardy,  Mona  Caird,  and  Ohve  Schreiner 
portrayed  the  relationships  between  the  New  Woman  and  a male  lover  or  husband 
in  much  more  complex  and  sophisticated  narratives.  Unlike  the  parodies,  which 
defined  masculimty  in  stereotypical  terms,  the  New  Woman  novels  suggest  that 
there  are  many  ways  of  defining  and  constructing  men  and  their  masculinity. 

Issues  and  questions  concerning  a man's  sexuality,  sexual  behavior,  and 
moral  integrity  are  discussed  frequently  in  the  New  Woman  novels.  The 
controversial  subjects  of  male  degeneracy,  eugenics,  and  hereditary  diseases  are 
emphasized  in  many  of  the  novels.  ^ Instead  of  a woman's  sexuaUty,  sexual  past 
and  behavior  being  disputed,  men's  sexuality,  and  sexual  pasts  are  questioned  and 
exposed  as  problematic  and  suspect.  Men's  hves  are  put  under  the  microscope,  and 
men  are  examined  to  determine  whether  they  are  suitable  marriage  partners  or 
even  appropriate  lovers. 

My  interest  in  pursuing  a lengthy  study  of  particular  masculine  figures  and 
constructions  of  masculinity  in  the  New  Woman  novels  of  the  1880s  and  1890s 
originates  in  reading  the  critical  material  available  about  the  New  Woman  in  both 
fiction  and  non-fiction.  Despite  the  rich  analysis  concerning  the  women  in  the  New 
Woman  novels,  I began  to  notice  that  httle  attention  was  paid  either  to  the  men  and 
the  definitions  and  constructions  of  masculinity,  or  to  the  complex  relationships  that 
exist  between  men  and  women.  Writing  about  the  New  Woman  novels,  critics 
have  traditionally  focused  on  the  production  and  hteral  "newness"  of  an  image  of 
woman  which  challenged  the  concepts  of  marriage  and  motherhood.  In  some  of 

Grand's  " The  Heavenly  Twins"  (1893),  Menie  Muriel  Dowie's 
L,allia  (1895),  and  Emma  Brooke's  "The  Superfluous  Woman"  (1894). 
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the  more  ground-breaking  studies  of  the  New  Woman,  critics  such  as  Arm  Ardis 
have  tracked  the  New  Woman's  association  with  modernism  in  New  Women,  New 
Novels  (1990)  and  in  The  New  Woman:  Fiction  and  Feminism  at  the  fin  de  siecle  (1997), 
Sally  Ledger  looks  at  the  New  Woman  and  her  ability  to  adapt  to  "decadence, 
socialism,  imperialism  and  emergent  homosexual  identities"  in  the  1890's  (5).  Gail 
Cunningham's  The  New  Woman  and  the  Victorian  Novel  (1978)  briefly  examines 
women  authors  writing  New  Woman  novels,  but  ultimately  dismisses  them  in 
favor  of  the  more  famous  male  writers  of  the  time:  George  Gissing,  Thomas  Hardy 
and  George  Meredith.  However,  Cunningham  still  offers  a stimulating  discussion 
of  the  importance  of  these  New  Woman  novehsts  to  the  poUtical  and  cultural 
changes  of  the  1890's.  Taking  another  tack,  Lyn  Pykett's  The  'Improper'  Feminine: 
The  Women's  Sensation  Novel  and  the  New  Woman  Writing  (1992)  examines  the 
historical  connections  between  women  in  sensation  novels  of  the  1860's  and  the 
New  Woman  of  the  1890's.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  a sub-genre  called  "New 
Woman  novel"  the  focus  of  most  critical  and  hterary  analysis  has  been  on  the  New 
Woman  herself.  Understood  as  a ferriinist  prototype  of  the  women's  movement, 
the  New  Woman,  t he  novel,  and  its  political  subject  matter  have  invited  scrutiny, 
and  the  critical  studies  that  have  been  pubhshed  over  the  last  twenty  years  have 
contributed  greatly  to  our  knowledge,  and  understanding  of  women's  Uves  in  late- 
nineteenth-century  England. 

Despite  the  plethora  of  studies  of  the  New  Woman  figure  when  I began  this 
project  over  two  years  ago,  there  were  absolutely  no  substantial  critical  analyses 
that  focused  on  constructions  of  masculinity  or  specific  masculine  figures  in  New 
Woman  fiction.  More  recently,  however,  several  critical  studies  have  emerged  that 
begin  to  shed  hght  on  how  New  Woman  authors  characterized  and  portrayed  men 
in  their  fiction.  Ann  Heilmann's  New  Woman  Fiction  (2000)  specifically  addresses  the 
influence  of  men  in  the  life  of  the  New  Woman.  HeUmann  singles  out  the  husband 
and  the  doctor  to  argue  that  these  two  masculine  figures,  in  particular,  were  a 
"potent  reminder  of  the  dominant  power  structures  that  feminists  sought  to 
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overcome"  (96).  Anticipating  the  lines  of  my  own  study,  Patricia  Murphy's  Time  is  of 
the  Essence:  Temporality,  Gender,  and  the  New  Woman  (2001)  and  Gail  Cunningham's 
article,  "'He  Notes':  Reconstructing  Masculinity"  (2001)  attempt  to  merge  an 
analysis  of  the  New  Woman  with  a greater  understanding  of  how  men  are 
portrayed  in  the  New  Woman  novels. 

Nonetheless,  the  male  figures  in  the  New  Woman  novels  that  I am 
examining  and  more  important  the  broader  subject  of  masculinity  as  it  changes  and 
evolves  in  these  novels  have  not  been  addressed  in  a study  of  sufficient  length. 
Therefore,  my  dissertation  argues  for  and  reveals  a need  to  examine  the 
heterosexual  male,  a masculine  figure  who  is  often  overlooked  by  contemporary 
critics  as  an  unimportant  and  superfluous  part  of  the  patriarchal  order.  My  study 
focuses  on  specific  representations  of  masculinity  in  a sub-genre,  the  New  Woman 
novel,  that  expUcitly  questions  gender  stereotypes,  roles,  pohtical  and  cultural 
movements,  and  choices  that  women  and,  ultimately,  men  were  making  in  their 
lives.  More  important,  my  study  examines  the  heterosexual  man  as  a figure  who  is 
not  just  a part  of  the  larger  patriarchal  order,  but  a figure  whose  masculinity  is 
shaped  by  the  women  in  his  life. 

The  New  Woman  novels  that  1 am  looking  at  hold  a wealth  of  information 
about  heterosexual  relationships  and  gender  roles  between  men  and  women.  I 
focus  on  six  New  Woman  novels:  Ohve  Schreiner's  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm 
(1883),  Mona  Caird's  The  Wing  ofAzrael  (1889),  Sarah  Grand's  The  Heavenly  Twins 
(1893),  George  Gissing's  The  Odd  Women  (1893),  Emma  Frances  Brooke's  A 
Superfluous  Woman  (1894),  and  Thomas  Hardy's  Jude  the  Obscure  (1895).  1 have 
chosen  these  particular  novels  because  they  are  some  of  the  most  popular  and 
certainly  some  of  the  most  famous  of  the  New  Woman  novels  of  the  1880s  and 
1890s.  In  addition  these  novels  capture  many  of  the  most  pressing  issues 
concerning  men  and  their  relationships  with  women  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  masculine  figures  on  which  I have  chosen  to  focus  are  the  lover,  the 
husband  and  the  doctor.  My  intention  in  looking  at  these  three  individual  masculine 
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figures  is  to  suggest  that  New  Woman  novelists  of  the  1880s  and  1890s  were  as 
preoccupied  with  men  as  they  were  with  women  in  their  narratives.  These 
particular  figures,  1 would  argue,  are  men  who  are  intimately  involved  with 
women's  bodies,  desires,  and  their  sexuality.  More  importantly,  these  figures  reveal 
the  extent  to  which  New  Woman  novelists  were  interested  in  exploring  images  of 
manhood,  and  more  specifically,  a man's  sexuality,  his  masculine  voice,  and  the 
health  of  his  body  in  relationships  with  women. 

Chapter  1 introduces  the  masculine  figures  of  the  lover,  the  husband,  and  a 
precursor  to  the  doctor  of  the  1890s,  a cross-dressing  male  nurse,  as  they  are 
portrayed  and  represented  in  two  New  Woman  novels  of  the  1880s:  Olive 
Schreiner' s The  Story  of  an  African  Farm  (1883)  and  Mona  Caird's  The  Wing  ofAzrael 
(1889).  Chapter  1 also  sets  the  stage  for  the  detailed  analysis  of  each  masculine 
figure  that  follows  in  the  successive  chapters.  Chapters  2, 3,  and  4 examine  one 
particular  masculine  figure  as  he  is  portrayed  in  two  popular  New  Woman  novels  of 
the  1890s.  The  Epilogue  gestures  toward  the  early  twentieth  century  and  a brief 
look  at  some  key  ways  in  which  these  images  of  men,  and  specifically  the  "New 
Man,"  began  to  change  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  Chapter  1 1 argue  that  analyzing  three  specific  figures-the  lover,  the 
husband  and  the  nurse/  doctor,  in  OUve  Schreiner's  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm 
(1883)  and  Mona  Caird's  The  Wing  of  Azrael  (1889)--enables  us  to  see  the  ways  in 
which  men  are  situated  primarily  as  positive  figures  in  the  lives  of  New  Women. 
Both  figures  of  lover  and  doctor  are  represented  as  men  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
themselves  to  support  the  New  Women  whom  they  love.  In  the  New  Woman 
novels  of  the  1880's  we  see  that  the  "lover"  believes  in  the  New  Woman's  political 
cause  and  supports  her  emotionally.  He  is  completely  devoted  to  her,  although 
their  relationship  is  sometunes,  but  not  always,  platonic.  Although  a love  may  be 
platonic,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a lover  has  a less  physically  intense 
relationship  with  a woman. 
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The  lover  figure  of  the  1880s  is  a man  who  is  willing  to  change  his  appearance  and 
even  his  way  of  thinking  about  his  masculine  role  in  society  in  order  to  be  with  the 
New  Woman. 

The  lover  is  an  extraordinarily  important  masculine  figure  to  the  New 
Woman  in  the  1880s;  the  other  figure  is  the  husband  who,  interestingly,  is 
characterized  as  either  entirely  ineffectual  or  a complete  tyrant.  These  two  extremes 
of  the  images  of  the  husband  seem  to  serve  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  it  is 
better  for  women  to  choose  men  who  remain  outside  of  marriage  because  these 
men  are  not  imbued  with  excess  power  to  control  women.  I argue  that  both 
Schreiner  and  Caird  use  a poor  image  of  the  husband  to  emphasize  the  lover  as  a 
positive  masculine  figure  in  the  life  of  the  New  Woman. 

Another  provocative  figure  in  the  New  Woman's  life  is  the  doctor.  The  role 
of  the  nurse  / doctor,  represented  in  Schreiner's  novel  in  the  character  of  Gregory,  is 
a precursor  to  the  more  complex  and  certainly  more  medically  oriented  men  of  the 
1890s  New  Woman  novels.  Although  Gregory  Rose  exhibits  effeminate  physical 
qualities  that  mirror  typical  of  New  Man  parodies,  he  is  ultimately  characterized  as 
solidly  masculine  in  emotional  behavior  with  the  New  Woman. 

The  remainder  of  the  dissertation  focuses  entirely  on  New  Woman  novels  of 
the  1890s,  the  heyday  of  this  hterary  phenomenon,  and  the  detailed  analyses  of  the 
lover,  the  husband  and  the  doctor  in  novels  that  reveal  most  clearly  these  figures 
from  very  different  perspectives.  In  Chapter  2, 1 turn  to  the  figure  of  the  lover  as  he 
is  represented  in  two  New  Woman  novels,  George  Gissing's  The  Odd  Women  (1883) 
and  Emma  Frances  Brooke's  A Superfluous  Woman  (1894).  Although  published 
within  a year  of  each  other,  these  novels  depict  the  lover  as  an  entirely  distinct 
image  of  manhood.  Gissing's  Everard  Barfoot  represents  the  upper-class  lover, 
who  desires  to  be  on  equal  footing  with  the  New  Woman  intellectually.  Brooke's 
Colin  MacgUlvray  is  the  peasant  lover,  who  desires  to  be  sexually  intimate  with  the 
New  Woman.  Colin's  masculinity  and  sexuality  are  idealized  and  he  is  represented 
as  a heroic  lover  who  aligns  himself  with  nature  and  spirituality.  By  the  1890s,  the 
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lover's  relationship  to  the  New  Woman  changes  to  encompass  an  even  more  sexual 
role.  The  sexual  intimacy  between  the  New  Woman  and  her  lover  intensifies  their 
emotional  connection  and  sohdifies  for  the  lover  a privileged  physical  position  in  her 
Ufe.  The  image  of  the  lover  of  the  1890s  is  pivotal  in  suggesting  that  side-by-side 
with  the  New  Woman,  a new  kind  of  man  is  emerging  who  is  able  to  see  the 
disparity  that  exists  socially,  culturally,  and  politically  between  the  sexes. 

In  Chapter  3 1 look  at  the  relationship  between  the  husband  and  his  New 
Woman  wife  in  Sarah  Grand's  The  Heavenly  Twins  (1893)  and  Thomas  Hardy's  Jude 
the  Obscure  (1895).  I argue  that  Grand  and  Hardy  are  concerned  with  how  the 
husband's  role  in  marriage  is  changing  and  becoming  less  authoritative  and 
autocratic.  To  support  this  argument  I examine  several  short  narratives  written  by 
men  who  both  parodied  and  asked  serious  questions  about  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  the  New  Woman  and  her  husband.  These  questions 
concerned  the  exact  nature  of  a man's  potential  as  a healthy  body  within  the  context 
of  marriage.  I explore  the  figure  of  the  military  husband  in  Grand's  novel  to  show 
how  New  Woman  authors  were  preoccupied  with  the  health  of  the  male  body.  I 
argue  that  despite  Grand's  insistence  on  undermining  the  idealized  strength  and 
manly  honor  of  the  mihtary  husband,  she  actually  opens  the  way  for  the  husband  to 
change  emotionally  by  showing  his  recognition  of  his  own  immoral  behavior  with 
women. 

I next  look  at  Jude  the  Obscure  and  Hardy's  depiction  of  Jude  as  a man  who  is 
driven  by  a sense  of  duty  in  his  relationships  with  women.  The  focus  is  no  longer 
on  the  physical  body  of  the  husband,  but  on  his  emotional  growth  and  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  women  in  his  life.  I argue  that  despite  Jude's  insistence  on  and 
his  attempt  to  fulfill  his  dutiful  role  as  husband  first  to  Arabella  Donn  and  then  to 
Sue  Bridehead,  he  fails  miserably  in  this  conventional  role.  Specifically,  when  he  is 
confronted  with  and  forced  to  be  a husband  in  the  context  of  a family  tragedy,  Jude 
cannot  sustain  the  level  of  duty  he  feels  he  must  exhibit  in  order  to  succeed  in  his 
role  as  husband  to  Sue.  Finally,  I conclude  that,  whether  struggling  physically  or 
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emotionally  with  their  own  shortcomings  in  their  relationships  to  New  Women,  the 
husbands  in  Grand's  and  Hardy's  novels  respectively  grapple  with  their  masculine 
identities  in  the  context  of  marriages  that  do  not  adhere  to  convention. 

In  turning  to  the  4th  chapter  on  the  doctor  figure,  I argue  that  the  husband's 
struggle  with  his  identity  fades  away  in  the  face  of  the  married  doctor's  role  in  the 
New  Woman's  Ufe.  In  Sarah  Grand's  The  Heavenly  Twins  (1893)  and  Emma  Frances 
Brooke's  A Superfluous  Woman  (1894),  I am  interested  in  exaniiriing  the  medical  man 
as  a heroic  figure.  I argue  that  Grand's  Dr.  George  Galbraith  and  Brooke's  Dr. 
Cornerstone  are  positioned  as  compassionate  men  who  support  the  New  Woman's 
feminist  cause.  Whereas  the  lover  is  portrayed  as  a highly  sexuahzed  figure  and  the 
husband,  too,  is  in  a position  to  share  himself  physically  with  the  New  Woman,  the 
doctor' s role  in  her  life  is  almost  entirely  about  his  medical  knowledge  and  healing 
powers.  Consequently,  I conclude  that  what  the  doctor  loses  in  this  healing  role 
with  the  New  Woman  is  his  sexual  identity.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  both 
medical  man  and  sexuaUzed  being  with  the  New  Woman  if  he  is  to  support  the 
pohtical,  femimst  cause.  In  focusing  on  the  intellectual  side  of  the  doctor,  instead  of 
the  physical  aspect  of  his  masculinity,  these  two  novelists  suggest  that  the  doctor 
carmot  help  but  be  seen  in  a positive  hght  when  his  sexual  desire  for  women  is 
absent. 

In  the  Epilogue,  I turn  once  again  to  the  figure  called  the  "New  Man"  and 
examine  the  ways  in  which  this  figure  begins  to  change  and  evolve  as  he  moves 
from  the  1890s  into  the  early  twentieth  century.  The  tensions  that  existed  in  the 
New  Woman  novels  surrounding  the  suspicion  of  the  male  body,  how  men 
perceived  their  own  sexuahty  and  their  problematic  relationships  with  women  are 
all  changing  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  epilogue  explores  a few  of  these 
changes  and  why  they  took  place  and  gestures  towards  the  modernist  writers  who 
once  again  took  these  issues  in  hand  and  explored  their  complexities  in  new  forms. 


CHAPTER  1 

IMAGES  OF  MASCULINITY  IN  OLIVE  SCHREINER'S  THE  STORY  OF  AN 
AFRICAN  FARM  AND  MONA  CAIRO'S  THE  WING  OF  AZAEL 

This  first  chapter  concerns  itself  with  the  ways  in  which  men  in  OUve 
Schreiner' s The  Story  of  an  African  Farm  (1883)  and  Mona  Caird's  The  Wing  of 
Azrael  (1889)  are  portrayed  in  relation  to  their  own  masculinity,  sexuality  and 
desire  for  the  New  Woman.  My  examination  of  the  New  Woman  novels  and 
the  masculine  figures  begins  in  the  1880s,  for  although  the  novel  and  the  New 
Woman  herself  were  at  their  most  popular  in  the  1890s,  it  is  in  the  1880s  that 
changing  views  and  ideas  about  men  and  women  began  to  be  heavily  debated 
between  both  sexes.  As  women  began  to  examine  their  own  roles  and  positions 
in  Victorian  society,  men  too  engaged  in  an  analysis  of  themselves  as  they 
figured  in  women's  hves.  Schreiner's  and  Caird's  novels  offer  us  male  figures 
who  are  both  sympathetic  to  the  restrictive  positions  of  women  and  who  also  act 
for  women  or  verbalize  their  own  feminist  views  about  women.  The  men  who 
figure  prominently  in  these  two  novels  (the  lover,  the  husband,  and  a variation 
of  the  doctor  in  the  form  of  a male  cross-dressing  nurse)  aU  suggest  new  ways  of 
reading  constructions  of  masculinity  in  the  1880s.  Interestingly,  the  lover  in 
these  two  novels  is  the  figure  who  is  most  likely  to  take  up  the  feminist  cry  for 
the  two  heroines  when  neither  is  able  to  rally  for  her  own  cause.  Unlike  later 
representations  of  the  husband  in  the  New  Woman  novels  of  the  1890s,  the 
husband  in  these  two  novels  is  only  a masculine  stereotype.  He  is  either 
represented  as  being  extraordinarily  weak  and  ineffectual  or  a horrible  tyrant.  It 
seems  that  he  exists  in  these  novels  as  merely  a masculine  prop  to  show  the 
strength  of  those  men  outside  of  marriage,  the  lover  and  the  nurse  / doctor.  The 
figure  of  the  doctor,  in  the  1880s  imaged  as  a man  pretending  to  be  a woman 
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and  dressed  in  nurse's  garb,  shows  the  very  beginning  of  the  move  away  from  an 
image  of  effeminate  manhood  to  a more  strong,  stalwart  figure  like  others  in  the 
New  Woman  novels  of  the  late  1880s  and  1890s. 

The  Story  of  an  African  Farm  (1883) 

The  two  lover  figures  in  Schreiner's  novel  are  "Lyndall's  Stranger,"  known 
only  as  R.R.,  and  Gregory  Rose.  R.R.  is  a decidedly  physical/ sexual  lover,  and 
Gregory  Rose  a platonic  one.  R.R.'s  role  with  LyndaU  is  much  more  conventional 
than  Gregory  Rose's  in  that  R.R.  demands  from  LyndaU  a sexual  relationship  and, 
ultimately,  marriage.  Gregory  Rose,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  ask  LyndaU  to 
make  an  emotional  or  physical  commitment  to  him;  he  simply  wants  to  be  near  her. 
What  makes  Gregory  Rose  a platonic  lover  is  his  emotional  desire  for  and  devotion 
to  LyndaU.  Interestingly,  Gregory  Rose,  even  more  than  R.R.,  acts  the  lover's  part 
with  LyndaU  not  only  because  he  refuses  to  abandon  her  when  she  needs  help,  but 
because  he  worships  her  unconditionaUy.  R.R.'s  role  with  LyndaU,  however,  is  far 
more  conventional;  he  has  had  a passionate  sexual  relationship  with  her  and  she  is 
now  pregnant.  When  he  is  first  introduced  to  the  reader  it  is  understood  that  he 
desires  LyndaU  to  marry  him  and  be  his  wife. 

LyndaU  s relationship  with  R.R.  is  introduced  as  a short  interlude  in  the 
novel  s narrative,  and  although  it  is  brief,  this  scene  shows  how  the  more  traditional 
lover  relates  to  the  New  Woman.  As  readers  we  witness  their  relationship  only 
after  the  intense  sexual  passion  and  sexual  desire  that  LyndaU  originaUy  had  for  R.R. 
have  substantiaUy  subsided.  LyndaU's  only  concern  when  she  meets  R.R.  on  the 
farm  is  that  he  understand  she  wUl  not  marry  him,  despite  the  fact  that  she  is 
pregnant  with  his  chUd.  R.R's  masculine  presence  is  almost  a stereotype  of  the  taU, 
dark  and  handsome  lover.  R.R.  is  described  as  a physicaUy  and  emotionaUy 
"strong"  man  of  whom  LyndaU  is  somewhat  "afraid"  (238).  He  has  "keen  blue 
eyes"  and  a "heavy  flaxen  moustache,"  with  which  he  toys  when  he  is  in  deep 
thought.  He  speaks  to  LyndaU  in  a "low,  melodious  voice"  (235),  which  Claire 
Kahane  pomts  out  is  "a  recurrent  trope  of  seductive  power"  (87).  She  knows  that 
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marriage  to  R.R.  will  "hold  [her]  fast . . . [and  she  will]  never  be  free  again"  (236). 
R.R.  insists  that  LyndaU  not  act  foohshly,  especially  at  a time  when  he  beheves  she 
has  put  herself  into  [his]  power, . . . [and]  has  lost  the  right  of  meeting  [him]  on 
equal  terms  (237).  He  is  cynical  about  her  "ideals  and  theories"  concerning 
women's  rights  and  beheves  that  she  should  resign  herself  to  being  his  wife  (238). 
However,  LyndaU  explains  her  reasoning  behind  the  choice  she  is  making  to  be 
R.R.'s  mistress  instead  of  his  wife: 

1 cannot  marry  you  . . . because  1 carmot  be  tied;  but,  if  you  wish,  you 
may  take  me  away  with  you,  and  take  care  of  me;  then  when  we  do 
not  love  any  more  we  can  say  good-bye.  (239) 

LyndaU  knows  that  by  becoming  R.R's  wife  she  wiU  not  only  lose  a part  of  herself, 

but  wiU  soon  come  to  hate  him  and  see  that  his  "hands  and  [his]  voice  are  Uke  the 

hands  and  the  voice  of  any  other  man" (237).  LyndaU  understands  quite  clearly  that 

over  time,  as  his  wife,  he  would  see  her  simply  as  an  expendable  body,  just  as  she 

would  see  him.  Indeed,  her  perceptions  of  his  judgment  of  her  seem  on  the  mark, 

as  R.R.  is  highly  aware  of  LyndaU's  body.  It  is  her  body  that  he  ultimately  comforts 

and  not  her  conscience.  ^ Although  he  is  not  altogether  patronizing  in  the  way  he 

treats  her  physicaUy,  there  is  a sense  that  he  sees  her  as  "only  a child"  (240).  His  role 

as  lover  is  to  comfort  and  soothe  her  body,  as  he  "lifted  her  gently  up,  and  sat  her 

on  his  knee"  (240).  The  one  physical  exchange  that  we  do  see  centers  around 

LyndaU  s inabUity  to  "resist  him"  as  he  holds  her  on  his  knee. 

She  turned  her  face  to  his  shoulder,  and  buried  it  against  his  neck;  he 
wound  his  strong  arm  about  her,  and  held  her  close  to  him.  When  she 
had  sat  for  a long  while,  he  drew  with  his  hand  the  face  down,  and 
held  It  against  his  arm.  He  kissed  it,  and  then  put  it  back  in  its  old 
resting-place.  (240) 

Here  we  see  the  lover  in  the  traditional  role  of  the  dominant  male  protecting  with 
his  body  that  of  the  submissive  female.  LyndaU  has  "dropped  her  queenly  bearing" 


M R R ^ conscience"  (235).  Uter  she  reconsiders  this  statement  and 

says  to  R.R.  that  she  is  considering  marrying  Gregory  Rose  because  "there  is  only  one  point  on  which 

AUh  ^ ^ referring  to  the  fact  that  she  is  pregnant  with  R.R.'s  child. 

Although  she  will  not  marry  R.R.  because  he  will  "hold  [her]  fast,"  she  feels  bound  to  leave  the 
tarm  in  order  to  avoid  a scandal. 
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and  has  aUowed  herself  to  be  held,  though  Doss,  her  dog,  senses  that  she  might  be 
“retamed  in  her  present  position  against  her  will”  (240).  Consequently,  we 
understand  that  R.R.'s  sitting  position  with  Lyndall  suggests  that  she  is  being 
physicaUy  threatened  instead  of  embracing  him.  This  apparent  physical  uncertainty 
between  R.R.  and  Lyndall  suggests  that  R.R.'s  masculine  presence  is  at  once 
overwhelming  and  enticing  to  LyndaU.  Despite  her  desire  to  be  physically  detached 
from  R.R.  LyndaU  finds  herself  desiring  him:  "She  lifted  her  face  that  he  might  kiss 
it,  and,  when  he  had  kissed  it  once,  she  stiU  held  it  that  he  might  kiss  it  again"  (241). 
However,  ultimately  R.R.'s  physical  presence  does  not  imply  that  LyndaU  feels 
emotional  support  from  him.  R.R.  is  not  content  to  serve  and  adore  LyndaU;  he 
beheves  that  she  should  become  his  wife  because  she  has  already  submitted  to  him 
physicaUy  and,  he  beheves,  relinquished  her  power  as  an  individual.  However,  she 
rejects  his  offer  of  marriage,  preferring  instead  to  be  his  mistress  because  she  sees 
this  role  as  one  which  wUl  enable  her  to  remain  an  individual.  In  turn,  he  embraces 
her  m this  role  and  in  this  respect  Schreiner  suggests  that  R.R.,  although  unable  to 
recognize  why  LyndaU  has  chosen  this  path,  is  finaUy  supportive  of  this  choice. 
However,  he  gives  up  very  Uttle  to  become  LyndaU's  lover,  yet  she  must  give  up 
her  identity  and  move  "out  of  the  world"  to  "the  Transvaal"  where  "Ipjeople 
need  not  see  [us]  again  in  our  future  Uves"  (239).  The  lover  at  this  point  serves  the 
practical  purpose  of  enabling  the  New  Woman  to  flee  from  her  old  life  at  a moment 
of  crisis.  Yet,  R.R.  remains  traditional  and  set  in  his  beUefs  about  his  relationship  to 

LyndaU.  No  matter  what  her  needs  or  desires  are,  he  asks  her  over  and  over  again 
to  accept  his  offer  to  be  his  wife. 

LyndaU  cannot  see  her  way  forward  to  accept  this  offer  of  what  she  sees  as  a 
form  of  slavery.  Although  she  is  drawn  by  the  physical  sensations  of  passion  for 
her  lover,  R.R.,  she  finds  that  she  is  unable  to  experience  a deep  emotional  love  for 
him.  Schreiner  seems  to  suggest  that  perhaps,  if  she  could,  she  would  be  able  to 
marty  him.  Moreover,  she  speaks  of  feeUng  "love"  for  R.R.,  but  it  is  clear  that  this  is 
a physical  love  that  the  two  share  for  each  other.  LyndaU  beheves  that  if  she  gives 
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in  to  R.R.  emotionally,  she  must  depend  on  him  instead  of  on  herself.  In  a moment 
of  complete  despair  about  her  life,  after  she  has  decided  to  leave  the  farm  as  R.R.'s 
mistress,  she  describes  herself  as  being  "so  hard,  [and]  so  cold"  emotionally. 

Lyndall  struggles  with  the  knowledge  that  she  has  trouble  loving  completely:  "'I 
want  to  love!  I want  something  great  and  pure  to  lift  me  up  itself . . . [ojne  day  I will 
love  something  utterly,  and  then  I will  be  better'"  (241-42).  Ultimately,  Lyndall  does 
not  find  the  "something  great"  to  love  that  she  is  looking  for  in  her  hfe.  ' However, 
ironically  men  see  in  her  "something  great"  to  love.  During  Lyndall's  short  life  she 
experiences  much  devotion  from  men.  In  her  youth,  she  is  extremely  close  to 
Waldo;  then  when  she  leaves  the  farm  for  the  first  time  she  meets  R.R.  and  upon 
her  return  she  is  greeted  by  a new  man  who  learns  to  adore  her,  Gregory  Rose.  In 
Gregory  Rose,  however,  she  sees  even  less  to  love  than  the  other  men  in  her  life. 
From  her  perspective  he  falls  into  the  category  of  a "man-woman,"  a man  who  has 
no  masculine  presence  in  her  eyes. 

Gregory  Rose,  hired  as  the  farm's  overseer,  is  an  interesting  and  comphcated 
masculine  figure  who  embodies  both  the  role  of  the  lover  and  a variation  on  the 
doctor,  in  the  role  of  a nurse.  Gregory's  masculinity  is  always  in  flux;  he  is  an 
enigma  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  introduction  to  the  narrative.  He  is  a 
sighfing]  and  "melancholy"  figure  who  describes  himself  as  a "thing,"  giving  the 
impression  that  there  is  something  decidedly  sexually  androgynous  about  him.  His 
mascuhne  demeanor  changes  as  he  appropriates  new  roles  with  women,  finally 
(and  u-onically)  stabilizing  when  he  disguises  himself  as  a female  nurse.  As  a lover, 
he  appropriates  both  stereotypical  masculine  and  feminine  behaviors  with  first  Em, 
and  then  Lyndall.  With  Em  he  is  the  strong,  masculine  patriarch  who  expects 
submissive  and  obedient  behavior.  However,  as  he  discovers  his  desire  for  Lyndall, 


r ^ Wddo's  and  Lyndall's  relationship  as  being  extremely  strong  and  loving 

prtai^y  Waldo  and  Lyndall  share  an  emotional  connection  as  children  and  anfntellectual^ 

"o*"  Lyndall  ultimately  benefits  from  the  other's  affection 
she  IS  d^d  afe  tolT  experience  life  and  returns  to  share  it  all  with  Lyndall, 

w^lll  Gregory  ^er  return  home 
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his  masculine  identity  is  threatened  and  destabilized  by  her  emotional  and 
intellectual  strengths.  He  is  bolstered  by  Em's  dependence  upon  him,  while  he  is 
emotionally  thrown  off  guard  by  LyndaU's  ability  to  ask  for  what  she  wants  from 
men.  As  a lover,  his  initial  experiences  with  these  two  women,  however,  are 
predominantly  about  his  own  selfish  needs  and  desires.  This  is  especially  clear  with 
Em  as  he  woos  her  in  his  first  attempt  at  lovemaking. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  introduction  we  see  him  writing  a letter  full  of 

woeful  laments  to  his  sister,  Jemima,  about  his  love  for  Em.  His  language  in  the 

letter  suggests  that,  unlike  R.R.,  he  has  little  power  over  his  emotions  for  the 

woman  he  desires.  He  acts  wretched  and  admits  to  intense  emotional  suffering, 

beheving  that  he  is  "in  love"  with  Em.  However,  we  discover  that  Gregory's 

longing  for  Em,  like  that  of  R.R.'s  for  LyndaU,  is  based  on  his  desire  for  her  body. 

This  sexual  desire  for  Em  comphcates  his  image  as  a man  and  suggests  that  in 

Gregory  Rose  Schreiner  is  exploring  masculine  gender  roles  with  women.  In  his 

early  relationship  with  Em  he  describes  how  their  fingers  touched  and  he  "shivered 

hot,  and  she  shivered  too!"  (176).  Gregory  watches  Em  with  "seething  eyes"  and 

beheves  her  to  be  "so  beautiful"  that  he  covers  her  with  "fervent  kisses"  (181).  In 

this  letter,  however,  Gregory  appropriates  the  tone  of  a commiserating  sister  with 

Jemima  and  seems  to  suggest  that  their  experiences  with  emotional  and  sexual 

desire  are  very  much  the  same.  He  writes  to  his  sister: 

Dear  sister,  have  you  ever  known  what  it  is  to  keep  wanting  and 
wanting  and  wanting  to  kiss  someone's  mouth,  and  you  may  not;  to 
touch  someone's  hand,  and  you  cannot?  (176) 

He  continues  to  assume  an  emotional  confidentiality  with  his  sister  as  he  laments 
that  he  bore  the  ill-treatment  of  his  father  "not  as  a woman,  who  whines  for  every 
touch,  but  as  a man  should  - in  silence"  (176).  It  appears  that  silence,  as  Gregory 
defines  it,  is  gendered  and  that  he  uses  silence  or  a lack  of  silence  to  define  his 
masculinity.  In  the  novel,  silence  seems  to  be  gendered  both  as  feminine  and  as 
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masculine.^  This  is  interesting  considering  that  silence  is  seen  traditionally  as  a 
feminine  construct;  the  woman  who  suffers  in  silence  is  the  good  woman.  Yet,  here 
Gregory  assumes  that  to  be  silent  is  a manly  characteristic.  In  Gregory's 
representation  of  his  own  manhood,  silence  equals  strength  and  the  ability  to 
withstand  much  emotional  torment  without  succumbing  to  verbal  expression. 
Gregory  believes  silence  contributes  to  his  status  as  a masculine  man;  however  in 
his  family  silence  obviously  relegates  him  to  a traditionally  ferninine  role.  Although 
Gregory  equates  silence,  or  "keeping  his  word"  with  being  a true  "man"  (179),  he 
contradicts  his  own  definition  because  he  is  hardly  silent  when  it  comes  to  his  letters 
to  his  sister,  and  even  less  so  in  his  interactions,  as  a lover,  with  Em  and  LyndaU.  * 

Gregory's  relationship  to  silence  and  language  is  later  echoed  in  the  images 
of  the  New  Man  which  were  popularized  in  the  press  in  the  early  1890s.  As  1 
pointed  out  above  in  the  introduction,  one  of  the  New  Man's  key  characteristics  was 
his  unreserved  emotional  sensitivity,  yet  he  desired  to  appear  manly  and  in  control 
of  his  emotions  with  women.  Gregory  Rose  embodies  these  masculine 
contradictions  in  his  relationship  with  Em,  and  then  LyndaU.  Em,  especiaUy,  is 
subject  to  Gregory's  verbal  melodramatics.  When  he  is  first  pursuing  her  he  begs 
her  to  love  him  " "[bjetter  than  everything;  better  than  aU  the  world  . . . [y]ou  must 
love  me,  love  me  better  than  aU!"  (178).  Gregory  declares  that  "no  woman  can  love 
as  a man  can ' (178  original  emphasis).  Language,  therefore,  and  not  silence 
becomes,  for  Gregory,  a way  to  measure  his  status  with  women.  However,  since  it 
is  finaUy  LyndaU  and  not  Em  whom  Gregory  turns  and  who  he  desires,  it  is  LyndaU 
against  whom  he  wUl  define  himself. 

In  his  early  interactions  with  LyndaU  he  is  both  jealous  of  her  attentions  to 
other  men  and  frustrated  with  his  own  inabUity  to  ignore  her.  His  letter  to  his  sister 

Lyndall  too  equates  silence  with  femininity  and  womanhood,  but  in  a negative  light.  She 
declares  to  Waldo  after  he  has  suggested  that  she  speak  out  about  the  oppression  that  exists  for 
women:  "Speak!  Speak! ...  the  difficulty  is  not  to  speak;  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  silence"  (195). 

Interestingly,  it  is  when  Gregory  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a woman  that  he  truly  becomes  silent 

admg  out  with  dying  Lyndall  what  he  originally  saw  as  his  manly  duty  - to  experience  "in 
silence"  (176).  ^ 
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is  filled  with  complaints  about  Lyndall's  unconventional  behavior  with  men,  but  it  is 
quite  clear  that  he  is  more  irritated  by  the  fact  that  she  remains  emotionally  aloof 
from  him.  He  writes  to  his  sister: 

1 can't  help  feeling  an  interest  in  her,  however  much  1 may  dislike  her 
myseh; ...  1 pity  the  man  who  marries  her;  1 wouldn't  be  him  for 
anything.  If  1 had  a wife  with  pride  I'd  make  her  give  it  up,  sharp.  1 
don't  believe  in  a man  who  can't  make  a woman  obey  him ...  If  a 
man  lets  a woman  do  what  he  doesn't  hke,  he's  a muff,  (original 
emphasis  206  - 07) 


He  wants  both  his  sister  and  Lyndall  to  recognize  his  maleness  and  his  "man's  right 
to  rule  (245).  However,  he  is  almost  hke  a spoiled  child  having  a tantrum  as  he 
declares  his  dishke  for  Lyndall's  social  behavior  with  men.  Although  Gregory  tries 
to  exhibit  the  master  might  of  man"  around  LyndaU,  he  is  incapable  of  convincing 
her  of  his  superior  masculine  position  on  the  farm.  Consequently,  she  remains 
disdainful  of  him  right  up  until  she  leaves  the  farm  with  her  sexual  lover,  R.R.  This 
disdain  from  LyndaU  forces  Gregory  to  question  his  own  physical  and  emotional 
inadequacies  as  a lover,  for  he  is  unable  to  win  her  over  with  the  kind  of  verbal 
pleadings  that  he  used  to  convince  Em  of  his  "love"  for  her.  Consequently,  in 
order  to  gain  LyndaU's  attentions  Gregory  is  very  willing  to  surrender  whatever 
masculine  authority  he  claims  among  the  women  on  the  farm.  ® He  does  this  by 
assuring  Lyndall  that  he  “will  give  everything  and  expect  nothing"  (original  italics  232). 
Gregory  declares  to  Lyndall  that: 

if  I might  but  always  be  near  you  to  serve  you,  1 would  be  utterly, 
utterly  happy,  I would  ask  nothing  in  return!  If  you  could  only  take 
everything  1 have  and  use  it;  I want  nothing  but  to  be  of  use  to  you. 


His  willingness  to  give  up  aU  of  his  emotional  and  physical  needs  places  him  in  a 
submissive  position  to  Lyndall.  However,  this  submissiveness  on  his  part  fails  to 
interest  her  in  a relationship  with  Gregory.  Consequently,  when  Lyndall  leaves  the 
farm  with  her  lover,  R.R.,  she  leaves  Gregory  behind  in  her  mind,  forever. 


To  Em  he  proclaims  "lam  not  so  foolish.  I should  have  known  at  first  she  never  could  suffer  me 
Who  ^ 1 what  am  I,  that  she  should  look  at  me?  It  was  right  that  she  left  me;  right  that  she 
should  not  look  at  me.  If  anyone  says  it  is  not,  it  is  a lie!  I am  not  going  to  speak  to  her . . . only  to 
ee  her,  only  to  stand  sometimes  in  a place  where  she  has  stood  before"  (my  emphasis  247-48).  ^ 
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Gregory,  however,  does  not  forget  Lyndall  so  easily.  His  interest  in  pursuing  her  is 
intensified  by  the  discovery  of  Em's  dead  mother's  clothes,  which  he  finds  in  the 


attic  one  day  while  he  is  cleaning.  These  women's  clothes  suggest  a "secret"  idea  to 
Gregory  that  he  beheves  will  help  him  achieve  a closeness  with  Lyndall  without  the 
worry  of  gender  barriers.  Gregory  knows  instinctively  that  he  must  be  as 
physically  unobtrusive  as  possible  to  be  successful  in  his  "relationship"  with  Lyndall. 
Therefore  his  only  choice,  or  so  he  believes,  is  to  pass  as  a woman.  It  is  not  that 
Gregory  believes  in  his  own  "womanhood,"  but  that  he  is  willing  to  change 
anything  and  everything  about  himself  in  order  to  be  near  her. 

However,  rn  struggling  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  fact  that  he  is  willing  to 
don  women's  clothes  to  "have"  Lyndall,  he  explodes  one  day  in  a verbal  tirade 
about  his  mtentions  to  leave  the  farm.  Once  more  he  is  not  silent  and  once  more  the 
tone  of  his  speech  is  melodramatic.  He  erupts  at  Em,  crying; 


People  say,  forget,  forget! . . . They  are  mad!  they  are  fools ...  It  is  a lie 
to  say  that  tune  makes  it  easy;  it  is  afterwards,  afterwards  that  it  eats 
irr  at  your  heart!  AU  these  months  ...  1 have  lived  here  quietly,  day 
after  day,  as  if  1 cared  for  what  1 ate,  and  what  I drank,  and  what  I did' 
1 care  for  nothmg!  I cannot  bear  it!  1 will  not!  . . . How  can  1 forget  her 
when,  whenever  1 turn,  she  is  there,  and  not  there!  1 cannot,  1 vvill  not 
hve  where  1 do  not  see  [LyndaU].  (247  my  emphasis) 


It  is  not  just  that  he  is  accusing  himself  of  foolish  behavior  in  pursuing  Lyndall  after 
she  has  left  the  farm,  but  that  his  emotional  outburst  about  LyndaU  exposes  a side  of 


his  character  that  does  not  reflect  a man's  emotional  control,  courage  or  fortitude. 
Instead,  what  we  see  is  Gregory  struggling  to  articulate  to  Em,  a woman  whom  he 
IS  supposed  to  love,  his  own  intense  physical  and  emotional  desire  for  Lyndall.  In 
his  emotional  outburst  about  LyndaU  he  states  boldly  to  Em  that  he  wiU  search  for 
LyndaU,  find  her  and  "then,  and  then,  and  then!  [He]  wiU  have  her"  (247).  Not  only 
IS  there  a sexual  undertone  to  Gregory's  declaration,  but  also  a definite  emphasis  on 
a desire  to  possess  LyndaU  in  any  way  possible.  IronicaUy,  of  course,  LyndaU  is 
ultimately  not  aware  that  it  is  Gregory  who  cares  for  her  and  so  despite  his 
hav[mgj"  her,  he  is  never  acknowledged  by  her  as  even  being  in  her  presence. 
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In  refusing  his  advances  as  a lover,  Lyndall  forces  Gregory  literally  to  take  on 
a new  identity  to  be  with  her.  He  dresses  like  a woman  for  practical  purposes,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  near  Lyndall  and  take  care  of  her  as  she  is  dying.  However, 
what  he  finds  is  that  the  woman's  clothes  make  him  both  invisible  and  visible. 
Gregory's  male  identity  is  literally  invisible,  while  his  "female  identity"  is  framed  by 
others'  assumptions  and  definitions  of  a nurse's  role  with  a patient.  He  is  told  that 
his  care  of  Lyndall  makes  him  "the  most  experienced  nurse  [the  doctor]  ever  came 
in  contact  with"  (273).  He  is  seen  by  others  as  a competent  female  nurse,  but  he  and 
readers  know  that  he  is  a man.  Does  dressing  as  a woman  make  him  somehow  less 
of  a man?  Possibly  less  masculine?  I am  arguing  that  no,  Schreiner  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  there  is  a purpose  to  Gregory's  drag;  he  is  there  to  devote  himself  to 
Lyndall.  The  dynamic  between  himself  and  Lyndall  remains  decidedly  heterosexual. 
Who  better  to  care  for  her  than  a devoted  lover/  nurse?  But  questions  about  his 
masculimty  remain:  Do  the  women's  clothes  make  him  more  or  less  masculine? 

Does  his  masculinity  change  or  become  more  defined  as  he  cares  for  Lyndall, 
dressed  as  a woman? 

In  Olive  Schreiner,  First  and  Scott  argue  that  "Gregory  Rose  represents  the 
novel's  attempt  at  some  kind  of  androgynous  resolution  to  the  problem  of  sexual 
difference"  (106).  They  go  on  to  describe  Gregory's  female  nurse  disguise  as  part  of 
a "fantasy  world"  that  allowed  Schreiner  to  "bring  male[s]  and  female[s]  together . . 

. where  sex  roles  dissolved"  (106).  Their  use  of  the  phrase  "fantasy  world"  suggests 
that  Gregory's  masculinity  is  entirely  erased  by  his  nurse's  clothes.  First  and  Scott 
go  on  to  say  that  Gregory  actually  becomes  "a  caring,  gentle  mother"  (106).  * I 
argue,  however,  that  Gregory  is  far  from  a mother  figure  in  his  relationship  with 
Lyndall.  He  cares  for  Lyndall  while  she  is  dying,  but  Gregory  displays  obvious 
physical  interest  and  desire  for  her,  masculine  desire  for  a woman.  There  is  nothing 

‘ See  also  Ruth  Parkins-Gounelas'  " Fictions  of  the  Female  Self,"  in  which  she  argues  that  Gregory 
becomes  a tender  nurturer"  who  embodies  the  "maternal"  in  his  role  as  nurse  to  Lyndall  (104-105) 
and  Claire  Kahane's  discussion  of  Gregory  Rose  in  " Passions  of  the  Voice"  in  which  she  calls 
Gregory  "the  elusive  good  mother"  (88-89). 
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maternal  in  his  physical  attentions  to  Lyndall.  As  LyndaU's  nurse,  Gregory 
becomes  mtimately  involved  with  her  and  at  the  same  time  he  satisfies  his  desire  to 
touch  her.  Gregory,  therefore,  does  not  dress  up  like  a woman  to  become  a mother 
to  Lyndall,  but  dresses  like  a woman  because  there  is  hterally  no  other  way  that  he 
may  enter  her  room.  As  a non-medical  man,  he  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  be 
so  physically  close  to  her.^  However,  we  might  then  ask  why  he  didn't  pretend  to 
be  a male  doctor.  It  is  important  that  Gregory's  masculine  identity  be  completely 
invisible  in  order  to  be  as  physically  close  to  Lyndall  as  he  desires.  We  see  later  in 
the  novel  that  although  the  male  doctor  is  aUowed  access  to  LyndaU's  room,  it  is  the 
'female"  nurse,  Gregory,  who  is  given  greater  access  to  LyndaU  and  her  body. 

Gregory  as  nurse,  however,  is  unlike  the  later  doctor  figures  of  the  1890's 
who,  as  we  wiU  discover,  introduce  verbal  and  written  inteUectual  materials  to  the 
New  Woman  in  order  to  save  her  from  her  seU-inflicted  ennui.  Gregory's  role  with 
LyndaU  is  far  less  dramatic,  for  he  remains  almost  completely  sUent  and  unassuming 
as  he  cares  for  her.  In  his  role  as  nurse,  he  is  content  simply  to  sit  "in  his  dark 
corner  watching  her  (272).  He  is  described  several  times  as  sitting  sUently  and 
watching  LyndaU  sleep,  eat,  write,  or  read  (279, 282).  She,  too,  is  described  over  and 
over  again  as  "watching,"  and  "looking,"  at  the  world  around  her  and  not  speaking 
(273, 276  -77, 280, 283  - 84).  Gregory's  and  LyndaU's  physical  interactions, 
moreover,  are  often  entirely  sUent;  language  is  almost  useless  in  their  exchanges,  for 
she  and  he  have  already  attempted  to  use  language  as  a means  of  communication, 
and  neither  has  been  satisfied  with  other's  responses.  * 


Lyndall  does  not  want  [him]"  (247). 


ser  states  that  the  "object  of  the  society  was  not  to 
^ a branch  ...  [of  men  who  could  use  their]  great 
men,  and  that  in  various  surgical  operations  and 


power"  in  her  life  that  he  is  bom  with  as 


so  strange  two  years  later  in  1885,  when  "The 


iinr  uidi  lit?  IS  Dom  with  as  a 
desires  Lyndall,  but  hears  from  Em  only  that 


oppression  of  women,  and  although  he 
not  thoroughly  understand  the  depth  of 


was  established.  In  an  article  in 

af  I.  ^i*  _ 
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However,  despite  the  silence  between  them,  Gregory  is  extraordinarily 
devoted  and  conscious  of  Lyndall's  every  physical  need.  When  he  is  first  with  her, 
she  needs  to  be  lifted  and  moved  in  her  bed  and  "[h]is  hands  were  to  him  glorified 
for  what  they  had  done  . . . 'Oh,  to  touch  thee.  Beloved!'"  (273).  Gregory's 
relationship  to  Lyndall  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  physical.  As  her  nurse  he  remains 
extremely  sympathetic  to  Lyndall's  pain;  however,  he  is  incapable  of  relieving  her  of 
her  emotional  suffering.  Yet,  he  "happ[ily]"  ministers  to  her  intimate  physical 
needs  (273).  Yet,  what  of  Lyndall's  beUef  that  Gregory  is  a woman?  How  do  we 
read  this  dual  gendered  identity  of  Gregory's?  Since  as  readers  we  know  that 
Gregory  is  a man  dressed  as  a woman,  and  that  he  has  dressed  as  a woman  only  to 
be  near  Lyndall,  we  are  to  understand  that  he  retains  his  mascuUne  identity  despite 
his  feminine  disguise.  Lyndall  believes  Gregory  to  be  a woman;  therefore,  she  is 
only  slightly  moved  by  Gregory's  presence  and  his/her  devotion  to  her.  When 
Gregory  is  kissing  her  feet,  Lyndall  states  that  "[i]t  makes  it  better  when  you  kiss  it; 
thank  you"  and  she  wonders  aloud  to  herself  "what  makes  them  all  love  me  so?" 
(280).  Gregory  is  someone  (presumably  one  among  many)  who  is  devoted  to 
Lyndall,  but  she  feels  no  particular  kinship  with  him  in  his  womanly  form. 

Schreiner,  therefore,  keeps  Gregory's  masculinity  intact  and  bestows  upon  him  a 
measure  of  masculine  authority.  This  masculine  authority  is  exposed  in  his  physical 
intimacy  and  "passion"  for  Lyndall:  "[h]e  took  the  tiny  foot  in  his  hand;  it  was 
swollen  and  unsightly  now,  but  as  he  touched  it  he  bent  down  and  covered  it  with 
kisses"  (280).  Later,  "[v]ery  tenderly  . . . [and  v]ery  softly  Gregory's  hands  disrobed 
her'  after  she  has  fallen  and  hurt  herself.  Such  displays  of  intense  physical  intimacy 
support  my  argument  that  Gregory  takes  a very  heterosexual  and  masculine  role 
with  Lyndall,  even  while  he  is  disguised  as  a woman. 

I do  not  read  Gregory's  service  to  Lyndall  as  being  at  all  effeminate.  As 
Christopher  Lane  argues  in  Burdens  of  Intimacy,  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm  "has 
little  tolerance  for  men's  effeminacy"  (108).  This  point  is  supported  in  Gregory's 
feelings  of  embarrassment  in  possibly  being  seen  dressed  as  a woman.  Schreiner 
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writes  that  he  feels  like  a "sinner  hiding  his  deed  of  sin"  (270).  Gregory  is  never 
described  as  womanly  or  effeminate  while  he  cares  for  Lyndall.  Furthermore, 

Lane's  argument  underscores  my  own  point  that  dressing  as  a woman  allows 
Gregory  a privileged  access  to  Lyndall' s body.  In  fact,  I argue  that  Gregory  claims 
in  his  role  as  nurse  to  Lyndall,  a measure  of  masculine  authority.  This  authority  is 
revealed  in  his  decidedly  heterosexual  exchanges  with  Lyndall  in  which  he  shows  his 
desire  for  her  in  his  physical  attentions. 

My  original  question  about  Gregory's  masculinity  was  — does  his  masculinity 
change  or  become  more  defined  as  he  cares  for  Lyndall,  dressed  as  a woman?  His 
mascuhmty  has  metamorphosed,  especially  in  terms  of  the  way  he  sees  himself  in 
relation  to  Em  and  to  his  own  manhood.  His  role  as  nurse  to  Lyndall  has 
transformed  him  from  a somewhat  effeminate,  complaining  man  with  Em  to  a 
more  stalwart,  self-reliant  masculine  figure.  He  no  longer  feels  compelled  to  speak 
melodramatically  to  Em  to  display  his  masculine  superiority:  "What  difference  does 
it  make  to  me?  ...  If  1 talk  or  am  silent"  (265).  Silence  has  become  his  masculine 
trademark;  we  see  Gregory  in  the  final  chapter  of  the  novel  sitting  alone  with  his 
"dead  pipe  . . . beside  him,  and  his  blue  eyes  gazing  out  far  across  the  flat,  like  one 
who  sits  on  the  sea-shore  watching  that  which  is  fading,  fading  from  him"  (294). 

Em,  herself,  states  that  "there  was  no  use  in  going  to  sit  with  Gregory:  he  liked  best 
sitting  there  alone,  staring  across  the  green  karroo"  (296).  ’ Despite,  or  perhaps 
because  of  his  experience  of  "womanhood,"  Gregory  has  appropriated  and 
transformed  silence  into  a trope  of  masculinity.  It  seems  that  he  has  returned  to  the 
farm  to  take  up  a masculine  position  as  the  silent,  brooding  husband.  Gregory's 
insistence  on  remaining  almost  entirely  silent  is  quite  different  from  later  figures  of 
the  lover,  and  the  husband.  As  1 will  show  in  Mona  Caird's  The  Wing  ofAzrael 
(1889),  the  figures  of  the  lover  and  the  husband  depend  heavily  on  verbal 


Holier  in  the  narrative  Em  had  expressed  regret  that  Gregory  no  longer  talked  of  the  "strength 
and  nia^er-might  of  man"  (245).  As  I suggested  above,  Em  is  impressed  by  Gregory's  dramatic 
speech,  believing  that  such  hyperbole  is  what  defines  gender  roles;  he  is  the  voice  of  boastful 
patriarchal  authority,  and  she  assumes  the  quiet,  demure  submissive  feminine  role. 
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communication  with  the  New  Woman  to  display  their  emotional  strength  and  force 
of  masculine  character. 

The  Wing  of  Azrael  (1889) 

Mona  Caird  s The  Wing  of  Azrael  (1889)  introduces  two  masculine  figures  who 
mfluence  Viola  Sedley's  life:  Philip  Dendraith,  Viola's  husband,  and  Harry  Lancaster, 
her  lover.  Emotionally  abusive  and  physically  threatening,  Philip  emerges  in  the 
narrative  as  a figure  of  stereotyped  masculine  perversity.  Harry  Lancaster,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  at  times  himself  represented  as  a stereotype  of  masculine 
goodness,  is  far  more  emotionally,  physically  and  intellectually  aware  of  his  own 
patriarchal  influence  in  relation  to  the  Victorian  woman.  It  is  the  figure  of  the  lover 
who  is  represented  as  being  most  interested  in  the  New  Woman  sexuaUy  and 
opening  up  for  her  sexual  desire  and  emotional  passion  that  she  does  not  feel  with 
her  husband.  He  is  also  the  most  loyal,  devoted  and  loving  to  her.  Caird  couples 
such  opposing  images  of  masculinity  in  Philip  and  Hany  to  show  how  a "new"  kind 
of  man  is  emerging  in  the  New  Woman  novel.  The  lover  is  the  pivotal  masculine 
figure  in  Caird's  novel.  Therefore,  we  may  term  Philip  a traditional  man  who 
believes  that  his  masculine  authority  must  reign  supreme  in  his  relationship  with  his 
wife.  Philip  embraces  the  rigid  gender  roles  and  definitions  of  a conservative 
marriage.  He  has  many  freedoms,  both  physical  and  emotional  and  his  wife  has 
none.  Moreover,  he  believes  that  she  should  be  content  with  domestic  duties  and 
producing  children.  He  figures  prominently  in  controlling  Viola's  life,  and  his  force 
of  presence  is  based  on  his  belief,  that  in  order  for  her  to  be  happy  and  content,  he 
must  tame  and  master  her  both  physically  and  emotionally.  Although  Phihp  fails  to 
reflect  a new  or  a positive  way  of  reading  masculinity  he  is  important  as  a masculine 
figure  because  he  contrasts  strikingly  with  Harry  Lancaster,  Viola's  heroic  lover. 

As  a young  boy  Philip  is  described  as  "handsome,  polished,  [and]  keen- 
witted ...  a gentleman"  (12-19).  However,  Caird  suggests  that  Philip's  childhood 
gentlemanly  image  is  actually  a ruse  for  his  "cold-blooded"  nature.  Philip's  "white 
teeth"  and  cleverness  are  discussed  several  times  as  being  " not  human"  (original 
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emphasis  19).  We  get  the  distinct  impression  that  Philip  has  emotionally  alienating 
characteristics  that  leave  the  people  around  him  "shiver[ing]"  and  uncomfortable  in 
his  presence.  His  "eyes  ghsten,"  and  he  derives  a "delicious"  feehng  from  using  his 
"power"  to  hurt  and  manipulate  people,  especially  Viola  Sedley,  his  future  wife.  As 
an  adult,  Phihp  is  described  in  the  same  terms,  but  with  added  emphasis  on  his 
tyrarmical  nature.  He  is  "[c]old,  keen,  self-reliant,  fascinating,  [he]  compelled 
admiration ...  It  was  in  his  nature  to  despise  men  and  women,  and  to  rule  them 
through  their  weakness  for  his  own  ends"  (45).  Philip's  sense  of  his  own  power  and 
masculine  self-confidence  is  defined  completely  by  whom  he  can  control. 

At  heart,  Philip  is  a conqueror  who  sees  what  he  desires  and  makes  it  his 

own.  His  treatment  of  Viola  reflects  this  attitude.  He  sees  her  as  a woman  without 

any  intention  of  paying  the  usual  tribute  to  his  good  looks  and  brilliant  prospects . . 

. [a  woman]  uninfluenced  by  worldly  considerations"  (106).  Therefore,  his  primary 

focus  in  their  relationship  is  to  make  her  desire  him: 

It  would  be  a delightful  task  to  kindle  those  beautiful  eyes  with  an 
unknown  emotion,  and  to  make  the  proud  heart  beat  more  quickly  in 
its  owner's  despite.  That  would  be  a victory  worth  having;  an 
intoxicating  tribute  to  his  power  and  skill  and  fascination.  (106) 

Phihp  and  Viola  are  represented  as  adversaries  in  a war  over  desire,  who  will 
succumb  first  to  the  otheP s wills  and  wants?  Ultimately  Philip  wins  out,  but  not 
without  a struggle  from  Viola.  When  she  finally  marries  him,  she  tells  him  that  she 
'come[s  to  the  altar]  against  [her]  own  wish ...  and  that  what  [she]  say[s]  to-day  is 
said  with  [her]  lips  only"  (178).  Although  Viola  is  ultimately  very  dutiful  in  the 
marriage  and  "profess[es]  the  most  complete  wifely  submission,"  Philip  knows 
that  there  was  something  he  could  not  touch  — the  real  woman . . . withdrew 
herself  from  him  inexorably  and  for  ever"  (193).  Philip's  reaction  to  not  being  able 
to  connect  with  his  wife  emotionally  is  to  threaten  her  with  his  ability  to  master  and 
own  her.  He  declares  to  her  in  a moment  of  passion  that  "[t]he  world  regards  and 
criticizes  you  now  as  my  wife,  and  nothing  else.  What  else  are  you?  You  possess  no 
other  standing  or  acknowledged  existence"  (181).  Philip  is  particularly  careful  that 
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Viola  obeys  his  every  desire  because  the  "instinct  to  torture  was  strong  in  the  man" 
(356).  Philip's  entire  mentality  about  his  role  as  a husband  is  to  make  his  wife  bow 
to  her  "duty"  to  him. 

Caird's  focus  on  duty  in  Viola's  marriage  to  PhiUp  underscores  the 
powerlessness  that  she  must  withstand  under  her  husband's  rule.  In  A Man's  Place, 
John  Tosh  argues  that  the  relationship  between  the  husband  and  wife  was 
constructed  around  the  wife's  physical  and  emotional  duty  to  the  husband. 
Moreover,  Tosh  explains  that  "Victorian  culture  gave  a distinctive  twist  to  the  duty 
of  the  wife  to  provide  her  husband  with  loving  support.  What  today  we  treat  as  an 
emotional  need  was  seen  then  as  a moral  need"  (original  emphasis  54).  PhUip  makes 
it  quite  clear,  and  Viola  has  been  raised  with  the  understanding,  that  a woman's 
primary  place  in  life  is  to  be  a dutiful  wife  to  her  husband.  This  intense  focus  on 
duty  and  the  powerlessness  that  Viola  experiences  with  Philip  paves  the  way  for  her 
relationship  with  Harry  Lancaster  and  his  very  open  ideas  about  sexual  intimacy 
outside  of  marriage.  For  Viola,  duty  in  marriage  means  giving  up  her  individuaUty, 
and  giving  into  her  husband's  desires,  whether  emotional  or  physical. 

Consequently,  when  she  is  suddenly  confronted  with  Harry,  a man  who  desires  her 
sexually,  but  who  is  aware  that  she  must  retain  her  own  identity,  she  begins  to 
question  this  same  "duty"  and  her  reasons  for  staying  in  a restrictive  marriage  with 
Philip. 

Unlike  Gregory  Rose  who  is  silent  and  hides  his  manly  form  with  Lyndall, 
Harry  is  extremely  verbal  and  highly  visible  in  Viola's  life.  When  I describe  Harry 
as  a lover  to  Viola,  I mean  that  he  takes  on  the  role  of  a man  who  is  devoted  both 
emotionally  and  physically  to  being  close  to  her.  Harry  is  at  first  a platonic  lover  to 
Viola,  but  soon  his  emotions  change  and  he  becomes  physically  drawn  to  her. 
Whereas  Lyndall  was  disdamful  of  Gregory's  devotion  to  her,  and  finally  was 
completely  unaware  of  his  physical  presence  in  her  Ufe,  Harry  constantly  makes 
himself  and  his  feeUngs  known  to  Viola.  Moreover,  he  intends  to  be  intimately 
involved  with  her  despite  her  marriage  to  Phihp.  Harry  and  Viola  openly  discuss 
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their  feelings  and  sexual  desires  for  each  other  and  there  is  a definite  emphasis  on  a 
dialogue  between  the  sexes  that  exposes  the  double  standards  that  both  men  and 
women  must  address  in  order  to  be  with  each  other.  Consequently,  in  Harry's  and 
Viola's  relationship  Caird  offers  a dynamic  and  intriguing  exchange  concerning  the 
ways  in  which  men  and  women  see  each  other  sexually. 

Therefore,  in  the  figure  of  the  lover,  we  see  the  gathering  strength  of  an 
image  of  new  manhood  that  began  in  the  figure  of  Schreiner's  Gregory  Rose. 
Margaret  Morganroth  GuUette,  in  her  afterward  to  The  Daughter's  of  Danaus,  argues 
that  "in  1889  . . . the  Old  Woman  needed  to  become  a New  Woman,  and  the  New 
Woman  required  a New  Man.  In  1889  Caird  thought  the  Man  would  be  ready 
sooner  than  the  Woman"  (516).  GuUette's  observation  about  the  readiness  of  the 
New  Man  compared  to  the  New  Woman  illustrates  Harry's  powerful  influence  in 
the  narrative.  He  is  an  outspoken  man  who  sees  himself  as  part  of  the  contributing 
force  in  the  fight  against  women's  oppression.  As  I have  argued,  in  his  role  as 
Lyndall  s nurse,  Schreiner' s Gregory  Rose  suggests  that  images  of  masculinity  are 
already  changing  in  the  early  1880's  New  Woman  novel.  Consequently,  by  the  time 
Caird  s The  Wing  of  Azrael  is  published  in  1889,  Harry  Lancaster,  Viola's  outspoken 
lover,  joins  the  new  breed  of  men  who  recognize  not  only  the  changing  political 
culture  around  women,  but  their  own  and  other  men's  participation  in  that  culture. 
More  importantly,  the  voice  of  the  lover,  I argue,  becomes  the  feminist  voice  in  a 
novel  that  already  questions  stereotypical  gender  constructions  and  relationships 
between  men  and  women,  especially  in  marriage.  It  is  Harry,  as  a lover,  who  finds 
the  "old  ideas . . . appalling"  and  openly  decries  the  "sacrifice"  of  daughters  to  their 
parents'  "worldly  interests"  (303).  Harry  is  not  content  simply  to  desire  Viola  and 
serve  her  devotionally  as  Gregory  Rose  does  with  Lyndall.  Instead,  Harry 
confronts  Viola  with  her  lack  of  action  and  forces  her  to  see,  as  she  says  herself,  the 
"hideousness  ...  [of  being]  a woman"  in  a society  that  supports  her  marriage  to 
Philip.  Harry  asks  Viola  to  break  away  from  convention  and  to  embrace  her  own 
individuality  and  sense  of  self  in  a relationship  with  him. 
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Harry,  as  Viola's  lover,  not  only  gives  voice  to  the  "cause,"  but  he  is 
positioned  as  the  seer  in  the  novel;  he  understands  Philip's  purpose  in  pursuing 
Viola,  and  he  knows  that  Viola  for  her  part  cannot  see  what  lies  before  her  in  a 
marriage  to  Phihp.  Harry  observes  that  the  marriage  "would  surely  prove  most 
disastrous  [for  Viola].  She  was  as  a bird  in  the  hands  of  the  fowler.  Phihp's  power 
was  of  a cold  and  watchful  order,  not  to  be  gainsaid"  (112).  Harry's  observations 
about  both  Viola  and  Phihp  lend  themselves  to  a sense  of  the  lover's  privileged 
knowledge  of  the  inconsistencies  between  men  and  women.  This  sense  of  keen 
observation,  helpful  to  explain  so  much  of  what  is  going  on  between  Viola  and 
Phihp,  also  shows  Harry's  intuitive  response  to  women's  oppression.  Interestingly, 
Harry  becomes  the  most  feminist  voice  in  the  narrative  and  although  he  ultimately 
has  no  power  to  prevent  Viola's  disastrous  marriage,  he  becomes  and  remains  her 
only  ally,  even  after  her  husband  is  dead. 

Through  Harry's  observations  about  the  double  standard  that  exists  for 
women,  Caird  suggests  that  it  is  the  lover  who  is  the  one  man  who  ultimately 
understands  the  New  Woman.  In  a scene  when  they  are  alone  together,  Harry 
speaks  frankly  to  Viola  showing  that  he  reads  her  emotions  more  thoroughly  than 
any  other  man.  Harry  is  explaining  to  Viola  that  she  "must  assert  herself  and  resist" 
the  marriage  to  Philip  (152).  He  tries  to  convince  her  that  if  she  does  not  confront 
her  father  and  refuse  to  marry  Philip,  she  will  be  burying  herself  alive  and 
completely  giving  up  all  freedoms.  Finally,  in  complete  exasperation,  he  confronts 

Viola  with  his  own  emotions  for  her  and  his  wUlingness  to  help  her  with  anything 
she  needs: 

I who  love  you  so,  that  hterally  my  whole  soul  is  bound  up  in  you 
--  not  simply  my  happiness,  but  my  whole  self  and  being,  -. . . I 
have  told  you  that  I am  ready  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  save 
you  [from  your  marriage  to  Phihp] . . . you  can  always  come  to  me 
or  help  — and  never  be  afraid  that  I shall  misinterpret  your  appeal 

If  you  make  it . . . remember  that  I am  entirely  at  your  command 
always.  (154-55) 

Like  Gregory's  profession  of  devotion  to  Lyndall,  Harry's  devotion  to  Viola  is  both 
emotronal  and  physrcal.  However,  whereas  Lyndall  rejects  Gregory's  offer  in  favor 
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of  a more  masculine  and  traditional  lover,  Harry  has  already  assumed  such  a role 
with  Viola.  Consequently,  Harry  need  not  take  on  any  other  identity  in  the 
manner  that  Gregory  does  with  Lyndall.  Instead,  Harry  presents  himself  as  a very 
masculine  man  who  openly  desires  the  New  Woman  and  who  intends  to  devote 
himself  emotionally  and  physically  to  her  despite  the  knowledge  that  she  is  married. 
In  fact,  it  is  because  she  is  married,  and  to  such  a tyrant,  that  Harry  is  all  the  more 
willing  to  help  Viola  achieve  physical  and  emotional  freedom. 

Harry,  unlike  Gregory  Rose,  is  very  verbally  aggressive;  the  lover  is  the 
voice  of  desire,  and  feminist  awareness.  Harry  "passionately  long[s]"  for  Viola  and, 
despite  her  marriage  to  Phihp,  sees  his  love  and  sexual  desire  for  her  as  part  of  his 
"whole  being"  (300).  He  gives  her  "words  of  comfort  and  love  and  hope"  (345). 

As  her  lover,  Harry  argues  from  a feminist  viewpoint  that  Viola  does  no  "good  to 
anyone  by  submission.  You  only  add  to  the  anguish  of  other  women  in  your  own 
position,  and  of  men  in  mine"  (301).  Here  Harry  elevates  his  own  position  as  a 
lover  and  suggests  that  Viola  see  their  sexual  desire  for  each  other  as  an  equalizing 
force  in  their  relationship.  Caird  suggests  that  Harry  is  a powerful  mascuhne  figure 
because  he  recognizes  that  women  can  be  individuals  outside  of  marriage.  Harry  is 
good  friends  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  an  older  New  Woman  who  escaped  a loveless  and 
unhappy  arranged  marriage.  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  shunned  by  all  the  women  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  Harry  befriends  her  and  supports  her  cause,  “ thereby 

sohdifying  his  place  as  an  important  and  influential  man  among  women,  especially 
Viola. 

Not  only  does  Harry  urge  Viola  to  leave  her  husband  in  favor  of  himself,  but 
he  succeeds  in  awakening  new  emotions  and  physical  desires  in  her  that  she  did  not 
recognize  before  in  herself.  Viola's  realization  that  she  desires  another  man  other 
than  her  husband  comes  at  a price,  however.  She  is  constantly  confronted  with  the 

■"  Iromcally  Philip  also  seeks  out  Mrs.  Lincoln's  company,  but  his  is  an  interest  based  not  on  what 
as  a politically  active  New  Woman,  but  as  a tantalizing  and  available 
New  Body  . We  are  to  understand  that  Philip  sees  all  women  as  bodies  for  his  enjoyment  and 
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values  taught  to  her  by  her  mother  and  father  which  forbade  her  thinking  about 
herself  before  her  husband.  However,  when  she  does  allow  herself  to  think  of 
Harry,  she  experiences  not  just  an  intellectual  war  with  herself  but  a physical  one  as 
well.  Caird  writes: 

[Viola]  wondered  how  she  would  feel  if  Harry  were  to  walk  into 
the  room  at  this  moment.  Her  heart  beat  fast  at  the  thought,  and  then 
faster  as  she  discovered  how  much  it  had  moved  her.  She  was 
alarmed.  Of  all  forms  of  sin,  that  of  loving  one  man  while  married  to 
another  had  seemed  to  Viola  the  farthest  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
possibihty.  She  had  always  turned  from  the  idea  with  disgust  and 
horror.  And  now! (235) 

Through  Viola's  recognition  of  her  desire  for  Harry,  Caird  suggests  that  women  do 
have  intense  emotional  and  sexual  desires  that  must  be  recognized.  Viola  reacts 
very  physically  to  her  desire,  she  "shivers,  "trembles  with  happiness,"  is 
mesmerize[d],"  "bewitche[dj"  and  "hght-headed"  when  Harry  touches  her  (301, 
303, 343).  She  experiences  "something  hot  and  desperate,  — a leaping  up  of  the 
heart,  a wild  yearning  to  feel  [Harry's]  touch"  (288).  Her  eyes  become  "dark  and 
soft  with  the  ecstasy  of  self-abandonment"  and  in  his  arms  she  knows  the  "deep 
fathomless  joy  of  physical  intimacy  (345).  Her  sexual  desire  for  Harry  replaces 
everything  that  is  "right  or  wrong"  in  her  hfe  and  forces  her  to  recognize  that  "she 
cared  only  for  one  thing  in  the  whole  world,  and  for  that  she  cared  madly"  (288). 
When  Viola  finally  "awake[ns]"  to  the  emotional  revelation  of  "loving  [Harry]  to 
her  utmost,  [and]  hating  [Phihp]  to  her  utmost,"  she  makes  a conscious  choice  to 
abandon  her  marriage  (322).  However,  despite  Viola's  decision  to  leave  Philip,  it  is 
Harry,  and  not  Viola,  who  gives  voice  to  the  New  Woman's  emotional  struggle 
within  herself.  Harry  believes  that  Viola  is  a woman  who  "was  a symbol  of  the 
troublous  age  in  which  she  lived,  a creature  with  weakened  and  uprooted  faith,  yet 
with  feelings  and  instincts  still  belonging  to  the  past,  stiU  responding  to  the  old  dead 
and  gone  dogmas"  (310).  Yet,  although  Harry  sees  the  wrongs  done  to  Viola  and 
he  consistently  voices  those  wrongs,  he  believes  naively  that  if  he  offers  to  sacrifice 
himself,  he  will  save  her.  Harry  sacrifices  for  Viola  because  he  has  the  ability 
to"read"  her,  and  he  desires  more  than  anything  to  reheve  her  emotional 
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suffering.”  He  sees  in  her  eyes  "her  grief,  her  conflict,  and  all  the  darkness  and 
lonely  horror  of  her  life  . . . [he  sees]  the  whole  story. . . [and]  a fierce  desire"  burns 
in  him  to  save  her  from  her  tyrannical  husband  (356).  Sacrifice  for  Harry  means 
not  only  risking  his  own  reputation  in  the  community,  but  constantly  reminding 
Viola  that  she  has  the  strength  to  break  away  from  everything  in  society  that 
oppresses  her.  Caird  seems  to  be  suggesting  that  through  the  sacrificing  lover,  the 
New  Woman  has  a chance  of  survival.  Yet,  ultimately  Harry  cannot  sacrifice  enough 
to  save  them  both. 

In  New  Women,  New  Novels  Ann  Ardis  argues  that  Harry's  "love  for  Viola  . . . 
cannot  be  sustained  in  the  face  of  her  violent  assertion  of  selfhood.  For  his  love 
disappears  as  soon  as  Viola  does  something  that  forces  Harry  to  recognize  her  not 
as  the  object  of  either  Philip's  or  his  own  affection  but  as  an  independent  agent" 

(72).  This  reading  of  Harry's  reaction  to  Viola's  killing  Phihp  completely  disregards 
the  actual  final  scene  in  the  novel.  Understanding  Harry's  reaction  to  Viola  is 
imperative  in  seeing  that  he  does  not  desert  Viola,  but  instead  puts  aside  his  own 
horror  and  continues  to  offer  himself  up  as  her  heroic  masculine  savior.  Moreover, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  even  in  the  final  chapter  of  the  novel,  it  is  suggested  that 
Viola  s actions  to  abandon  her  husband  and  her  marriage  are  to  be  condoned 
because  [t]here  was  not  one  memory  in  the  whole  of  her  married  life  to  make  her 
think  of  [leaving  Philip]  with  compunction  or  regret!"  (367).  To  the  last  Harry  is 
presented  not  as  an  opportunistic  figure  stealing  another  man's  wife,  but  as  one 


I insistence  and  desire  on  Gregory's  part  to  relieve  Lyndall  of  her  emotional  pain. 

In  tact,  there  is  an  emphasis  on  Gregory's  very  physical  reaction  to  Lyndall's  suffering.  His  heart 
isdesmbedas  bleeding,"  and  "burning"  for  Lyndall.  He  reacts  to  her  physical  distress  with  his 
own  physical  pain"  and  "sore[ness]"  as  he  cares  for  her  (272  - 278). 

When  Viola  is  finally  attempting  to  escape  her  home,  she  is  confronted  by  Philip  and  his 
declaration  that  he  has  found  a "superior  person"  to  care  for  her  and  he  intends  to  keep  her 
permanently  watted  in  the  house.  Caird  reveals  in  this  final  scene  that  Philip  is  still  ^vine 
money  to  Viola  s father  in  order  to  keep  him  out  of  debt.  Therefore,  Philip  sees  Viola  as  his  piece 

Pi?r  the  physical  struggle  that  ensues  Viola  accidentally,  but 

fatally  stabs  Philip  with  a jeweled  letter  opener,  a present  given  to  her  by  Harry  before  her 
wedding.  We  are  to  understand  that  Viola's  stabbing  of  Philip  happens  because  he  not  only 
reveals  Hs  Imowledge  of  her  love  affair  with  Harry,  but  more  importantly  he  threatens  her^ 
physical  and  emotional  freedoms. 
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who  believes  in  a woman's  right  to  experience  love,  sexual  desire,  and  emotional 
freedom  with  a man  who  supports  her  individuality.  Although,  as  Ardis  points  out, 
Harry  does  shrink  from  Viola  when  he  discovers  that  she  has  killed  Philip,  he  does 
so  only  for  a very  brief  moment.  Harry's  ability  to  communicate  his  love,  devotion 
and  willingness  to  "save"  Viola  shows  how  much  he  understands  his  own 
involvement  and  participation  in  Viola's  "crime."  Harry  moves  swiftly  into  action 
and  tries  to  get  Viola  to  recognize  that  she  must  still  flee  with  him  and  not  away 
from  him.  He  states  that  it  "was  aU  his  fault,  all  his  fault!"  that  such  a "black  hour" 
had  come  in  Viola's  life  (380-81).  However,  it  is  Viola  and  not  Harry  who  finally 
recognizes  that  she  will  not  survive  in  society  after  killing  her  husband.  Viola  sees 
the  "shame  and  crime  . . . [and  a]  bottomless  grave  where  she  would  fall  and  fall, 
weighted  with  her  crime  and  her  curse  . . . for  ever  and  ever!"  (378).  Viola  is 
suddenly  positioned,  more  so  than  Harry,  as  the  seer:  "I  understand  better  than  you 
do  how  things  are.  We  stand  facing  one  another  to-night;  but  there  is  a deep  gulf 
between  us,  and  it  will  widen  and  widen,  so  that  your  voice  cannot  reach  me  — even 
now  I hear  it  as  a whisper"  (my  emphasis  379).  Without  Harry's  "voice"  to  guide 
her  Viola  knows,  impUcitly,  that  she  will  not  have  the  support  she  needs  to  survive. 
Viola  describes  herself  as  emotionally  "dead,"  but  Harry  seems  more  aUve  than 
ever  and  convinced  that  love  "can  save  and  atone  and  protect  from  the  direst  curse 
that  ever  fell  on  human  soul"  (380).  Like  Gregory  Rose  who  exalted  in  touching 
LyndaU,  Harry  "glor[ies]  in  the  knowledge  that  he  "will  share  [Viola's]  fate, 
whatever  it  may  be"  (381).  However,  the  lover,  with  aU  his  strength  and  devotion 
finally  is  unable  to  save  the  New  Woman  when  she  moves  into  the  realm  of  her 
own  "pitch-black,  rayless,  impenetrable  darkness"  of  emotional  despair  (388). 

The  very  interesting  aspect  of  the  final  scene  between  Harry  and  Viola  is  that 
Viola,  through  her  violent  act,  is  suddenly  imbued  with  an  emotional  strength  that 
she  never  had  before  with  Harry.  Harry,  however,  is  suddenly  quite  emotional.  In 
Olive  Schreiner,  First  and  Scott  have  argued  that  Gregory  Rose  "is  allowed  an 
interior  world  of  feehng  and  yearning  usually  denied  to  men"  (106).  Similar  to 
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Gregory's  relationship  with  Lyndall,  Harry,  too,  experiences  great  emotional 
turmoil  in  relation  to  Viola.  However,  whereas  Gregory's  feelings  seem  at  times 
unmascuhne,  Harry's  emotions  only  soUdify  his  role  as  a masculine  lover  to  Viola. 
Throughout  their  relationship  Harry  displays  his  emotions  openly  and  freely  with 
Viola,  but  we  are  to  understand  that  he  is  no  less  of  a man.  When  Harry  discovers 
that  Viola  intends  to  leave  England  without  him  after  she  has  killed  Philip,  Harry 
"tremble[s],  [and]  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  ...  [as  he]  desperately  plead[s] . . . [and 
falls]  at  her  knees  sobbing"  (383).  For  her  part,  Viola  reads  Harry's  emotional 
intensity  as  a sign  of  his  devotion  to  her  and  of  " his  torture"  (original  emphasis  383). 
Harry's  masculinity  is  never  in  question,  as  Gregory's  was,  and  Caird  seems  to 
suggest  that  like  their  sexual  desire  for  each  other,  Harry's  ability  to  reveal  his 
emotions  so  openly  to  Viola  is  another  equalizing  force  between  them. 

However,  although  there  is  an  emphasis  on  balancing  the  emotional  and 
sexual  relationship  of  the  lover  and  the  New  Woman,  ultimately  the  New  Woman 
cannot  withstand  the  societal  pressure  that  condemns  her  for  killing  her  husband. 
Caird  does  not  send  Viola  to  her  death  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  but  we  are  to 
understand  that  Viola  sees  no  other  choice  for  herself  but  to  die.  Yet,  we  are  not 
left  entirely  without  hope,  for  the  lover  Uves,  and  he  has  seen  and  experienced  how 
women  are  treated  and  exploited  by  men.  Harry  has  learned  from  his  New 
Woman  lover  about  the  perils  that  women  face  in  a culture  that  does  not  readily 
accept  women  stepping  outside  of  prescribed  boundaries  to  live  as  individuals. 
However,  such  an  ending  to  a New  Woman  novel  is  not  without  its  problems;  the 
woman  dies  or  knows  she  is  meant  to  die  because  of  her  actions  and  her  male 
devotee  lives  on  - what  are  we  to  gather  from  such  disturbing  conclusions?  Why 
does  the  New  Woman  die  in  order  that  her  male  counterpart  may  hve?  It  appears 
that  in  order  for  the  New  Woman  to  be  able  to  face  society's  double  standards  and 
to  make  significant  choices  that  benefit  herself,  there  must  be  a positive  masculine 
figure  in  her  life.  Without  a supportive  man  to  act  with  the  New  Woman  or  to  voice 
femimst  concerns  for  both  men  and  women,  there  is  no  hope  for  poUtical,  social  and 
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cultural  change.  In  the  1880's  New  Woman  authors  remained  restricted  by  what 
society  would  accept  from  women.  Both  Lyndall  and  Viola  make  decisions  that 
ultimately  disable  their  abUities  to  survive.  Lyndall's  decision  to  have  a child  outside 
of  marriage  makes  her  a moral  outcast  in  a culture  that  saw  her  actions  as 
unconscionable.  Viola's  act  of  killing  her  husband  is  even  more  disastrous  as  it 
leaves  her  no  hope  of  surviving  the  community's  moral  condemnation.  Both 
Schreiner  and  Caird  suggest  that  it  is  finally  men  who  will  survive  to  give  voice  to 
the  feminist  cause. 

In  turning  away  from  the  1880s  to  the  1890s  I argue  that  there  is  a subtle,  but 
defimte  shift  in  the  way  that  masculimty  is  represented  in  the  New  Woman  novel. 
This  shift  encompasses  a much  more  pronounced  emphasis  on  a man's  body  and  his 
sexual  desire  and  interest  in  the  New  Woman.  Although  there  is  no  room  for 
complete  experimental,  sexual  freedom  for  men  in  these  novels,  the  lover  figure  of 
the  1890s  comes  closest  to  embodying  what  might  today  be  called  a sexual  "free 
spirit  . Chapter  2 is  a detailed  examination  of  two  opposing  images  of  the  lover 
figure  as  he  is  represented  in  George  Gissing's  The  Odd  Women  (1893)  and  Emma 
Frances  Brooke  s A Superfluous  Woman  (1894).  Unlike  figures  such  as  Gregory  Rose 
or  Harry  Lancaster  who  were  willing  to  consummate  their  relationships  with  the 
New  Woman  outside  of  marriage,  Gissing's  Everard  Barfoot  and  Brooke's  Colin 
Macgillvray  finally  demand  marriage  of  the  New  Woman  in  order  to  sanction  their 
own  sexual  desire.  Also  important  to  an  understanding  of  how  masculinity  is 
represented  and  discussed  in  the  1890s  is  a new  emphasis  on  class  disparities 
between  the  New  Woman  and  her  lover.  I argue  that  the  lower  class  lover  is  able  to 
exhibit  such  intense  sexual  desire  for  the  New  Woman  because  his  class  status  and 
his  body  are  idealized  and  romanticized  by  authors.  Moreover,  Gissing's  and 
Brooke's  novels  suggest  that  the  lover's  class  status  plays  a role  in  his  inability  to 
embrace  a free  union  with  the  New  Woman.  It  is  he,  and  not  she  who  cannot 
sustain  intense  sexual  desire  outside  of  the  parameters  of  the  marriage  contract. 


CHAPTER  2 

"NEW  MANHOOD":  THE  LOVER  IN  GEORGE  GISSING'S  THE  ODD  WOMEN 
AND  EMMA  FRANCES  BROOK'S  A SUPERFLUOUS  WOMAN 

The  figure  of  the  lover  has  no  single  definition  in  the  New  Woman  novels 
of  the  1890s.  In  the  New  Woman  novels  that  I explored  in  Chapter  one,  the 
lover  is  characterized  as  a somewhat  heroic  figure  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
own  happiness  and  needs  to  fulfill  the  New  Woman's.  Sometimes,  too,  he 
enables  the  New  Woman  to  gain  emotional  and  physical  freedom  in  a marriage 
to  a more  traditional  man  who  does  not  understand  her  needs  and  desires.  In 
the  context  of  marriage,  as  I argue  in  chapter  three,  masculinity  and  sexuality  are 
explored  and  defined  within  different  perimeters  than  those  exhibited  by  the 
New  Woman  and  her  unmarried  male  lover.  A New  Woman's  husband  is 
expected  to  behave  much  differently  than  her  lover;  he  must  adhere  to  different 
social  rules,  rules  which  require  him  to  exhibit  much  more  patriarchal  control 
over  his  wife  or  else  his  masculinity  is  in  question.  Of  course,  as  I argue,  these 
rules  and  a husband's  role  in  marriage  to  a New  Woman  are  represented  as 
completely  breaking  down  in  the  late  nineteenth-century.  In  light  of  the  way 
marriage  was  being  explored  and  criticized  in  the  context  of  the  New  Woman 
novel,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  authors  often  portrayed  the  lover  as  a viable 
and  acceptable  alternative  relationship  for  the  New  Woman,  though  no  less 
problematic.  Although  the  lover  is  outside  of  the  marriage  structure  and  he 
desires  that  the  New  Woman  be  as  sexual  and  sensual  as  he,  he  ultimately 
succumbs  to  convention.  Ultimately,  like  the  husband,  the  lover  is  restricted  by 
certain  social  consequences  which  keep  him  from  agreeing  to  a "free  union"  with 
the  New  Woman.  In  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  New  Woman  novel  was  at  its  most  popular,  men  were  beginning 
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to  examine  their  own  positions  inside  and  outside  of  marriage.  Examples  of  some 
of  the  articles  that  male  authors  were  writing  are:  "Why  We  Men  do  not  Marry,  by 
ONE  OF  US"  (1883),  "Why  Men  Don't  Marry,  An  Eighteenth-Century  Answer" 
(1893),  and  "Men  and  Marriage"  (1894).  These  articles  explore  why  men  should  not 
or  would  not  marry  if  they  had  a choice  in  the  matter.  Contrary  to  what  we  might 
think  now,  these  articles  were  not  parodies  on  the  question  of  marriage  but  were 
very  serious  analyses  of  men's  positions  in  marriage  and  their  reasons  for  choosing 
to  marry  or  not  to  marry.  For  example  in  "Why  We  Men  do  not  Marry  by  ONE 
OF  US,"  the  anonymous  male  author  asks,  "What  has  become  of  the  marrying 
man?  Is  he  not  becoming  as  extinct  as  the  dodo?  Will  not  future  generations  of 
geologists  gloat  over  the  infrequent  discovery  of  his  precious  bones  in  rare  rocks?" 
{Temple  Bar  218).  These  questions  and  this  article  begin  to  touch  on  definite 
anxieties  that  surface  in  New  Woman  fiction  of  the  1890s  concerning  men,  their 
masculinity,  and  also  their  relationships  to  women  as  lovers.  What  had  become  of 
the  "marrying  man"?  New  Woman  novels  are  especially  interesting  for  their 
lengthy  explorations  of  the  New  Woman's  relationship  to  the  single  man  and  lover 
and,  in  turn,  his  own  relationship  to  society  at  large.  The  anonymous  male  author 
of  the  above  article  goes  on  to  suggest  that  remaining  single  is  about  the  hteral 
preservation  of  a man's  life.  It  is  not,  the  author  emphatically  insists,  that  he  does 
not  want  children  or  a wife,  but  that  "if  [he  is]  out  of  temper,  [he]  can  kick  [the  dog], 
and  he  wiU  not  apply  for  a judicial  separation;  he  is  exceedingly  demonstrative  of  his 
affection  and  he  is  silent!  oh!  so  deUciously  silent"  (221).  The  author  states 
emphatically  that: 

[Men]  do  not  marry  because  we  prefer  to  spend  our  money  in  other 
ways;  because  an  establishment  is  a nuisance;  because  a wife  is  not  so 
necessary  to  our  happiness  as  other  luxuries;  because  there  is  no  good 
like  independence;  because,  much  as  we  would  like  marriage,  there  is 
an  aggregate  of  other  things,  the  sum  of  which  pleases  us  better.  (223) 

The  emphasis  here  is  on  fulfilling  personal  pleasures,  both  emotional  and  physical, 
and  on  using  one's  money  and  time  to  live  selfishly  for  oneself.  However,  these 
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articles  also  offered  male  writers  space  to  complain  extensively  about  the  way 
women  and  their  roles  were  changing. 

In  "Men  and  Marriage,"  published  in  1894,  the  same  year  as  Emma  Frances 

Brooke's  The  Superfluous  Woman,  the  male  author,  W.J.K.,  is  concerned  with  the 

"steady  and  appreciable  flow ...  of  bachelordom  amongst  the  youth  of  the  present 

day"  (146).  Bachelor  though  he  is  himself,  he  is  "quite  alive  to  the  value  of  a good 

wife"  although  he  blames  the  lack  of  marriages  in  the  recent  day  upon  the  "fair  sex 

of  the  middle  and  upper  classes"  (146).  Of  course  the  New  Woman  emerges  out  of 

these  particular  classes  of  women.  The  author  goes  on  to  point  out: 

That  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone  is  undeniable,  and  the  man 
who  does  not  feel  all  the  better  of  being  in  the  company  of  a good, 
companionable  woman,  or  whose  heart  gives  not  the  sUghtest 
pleasurable  flutter  at  the  sight  of  a pretty,  loveable  girl  of  his 
acquaintance,  must  be  built  after  a very  strange  fashion  indeed.  (149) 

This  statement,  coming  in  the  middle  of  a long  discussion  about  what  kind  of 
woman  a man  should  or  should  not  be  interested  in  as  a wife,  suggests  that  men 
were  very  aware  of  the  way  that  they  might  be  perceived  if  they  stayed  urunarried. 
The  suggestion  of  this  author  is  that  marriage  is  a better  alternative  to  being 
thought  of  as  uninterested  in  women. 

In  this  second  chapter  I am  concerned  with  the  figure  of  the  lover  in  two 
New  Woman  novels  of  the  1890s,  George  Gissing's  The  Odd  Women  (1893)  and 
Emma  Frances  Brooke's  A Superfluous  Woman  (1894).  These  novels,  though 
published  within  a year  of  each  other,  reflect  two  very  distinct  images  of  manhood 
and  mascuUmty  that  are  reflected  in  the  social  culture  of  Victorian  England.  In  the 
first  novel,  the  figure  of  Everard  Barfoot  captures  the  anxieties,  at  the  end  of  the 
century,  about  men's  acceptable  social  and  sexual  behaviors  with  women. 
Although,  as  a middle-class  man,  he  is  on  equal  intellectual  footing  with  Rhoda 
Nunn,  the  New  Woman  of  this  narrative,  a past  affair  with  a young  woman 
threatens  the  stabihty  of  this  relationship.  Because  of  this  affair  Everard  teeters  on 
the  brmk  of  joining  the  ranks  of  men  who  suffer  from  their  suspicious  sexual  pasts. 
The  other  lover  figure,  Brooke's  Cohn  MacgUlvray,  represents  the  moraUy  pure  and 
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physically  healthy  lover,  who  possesses  a strong  masculine  body,  a good 
conscience,  and  a clean  mind.  His  sexuality  is  idealized  through  his  lower-class 
status,  and  he  takes  on  the  role  of  the  hero  in  the  New  Woman's  hfe.  Moreover,  we 
see  in  Brooke's  novel  an  insistence  on  idealizing  class  and  its  relationship  to  sexual 
desire.  Brooke  emphasizes  Colin's  "natural"  masculinity  by  associating  his  physical 
body  with  the  world  of  nature  and  animals.  I argue  that  the  lover  figure  in  Brooke's 
novel  also  captures  the  growing  interest  in  a masculine  chivalry  that  is  explored  in 
some  of  the  New  Woman  plots  of  the  1880s  and  1890s.  ' 

By  examining  Gissing's  and  Brooke's  respective  lover  figures  it  is  possible  to 
understand  how  masculinity,  class,  and  sexuahty  are  intertwined  with  each  other  in 
these  novels.  Gissing's  Everard  Barfoot  is  a middle-class  man  who  sees  his  sexual 
desire  and  his  intellectual  interest  in  Rhoda  Nunn  to  be  entirely  interrelated.  On  the 
other  hand,  Brooke's  Colin  Macgillvray  is  a peasant  farmer  whose  sexual  desire  for 
the  New  Woman  entirely  based  on  his  emotions  for  her.  Consequently,  we  see  that 
neither  the  middle-class,  nor  the  lower-class  man  is  prohibited  from  feeling  or 
exhibiting  sexual  desire  for  the  New  Woman.  What  is  different,  however,  is  the 
way  in  which  each  man  understands  his  own  desire.  Of  course  these  two  single 
men,  Everard  Barfoot  and  Cohn  Macgillvray,  finally  do  want  to  marry  and  although 
each  pursues  the  New  Woman  as  a lover,  ultimately  he  hopes  to  be  her  husband. 
What  prohibits  this  from  finally  occurring,  however,  is  that  the  New  Woman 
herself,  although  not  entirely  refusing  the  sexual  advances  of  her  lover,  certainly 
refuses  his  proposal  of  marriage.  What  the  New  Woman  desires  and  what  the  lover 
desires  from  their  relationship  come  to  be  very  different  from  each  other.  Yet, 
while  they  act  as  lovers,  it  is  interesting  to  see  just  how  sensual  and  physical  are 
their  relationships. 


‘ Such  masculine  figures  as  Harry  Lancaster  in  Mona  Caird's  " The  Wing  of  Azrael"  (1889),  Dark 
Essex  in  Menie  Muriel  Dowie's  "Gallia"  (1895),  Alan  Merrick  in  Grant  Allen's  " The  Woman  Who 
Did"  (1895)  and  even  Gregory  Rose  in  Olive  Schreiner's  " The  Story  of  an  African  Farm"  (1883)  all 
exhibit  some  form  of  "chivalrous  love,  devotion,  tenderness,  courtesy  and  protection"  towards  their 
New  Woman  lovers  (Girouard  199). 
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The  Odd  Women  (1893) 

An  1893  review  of  The  Odd  Women  in  The  Speaker,  the  same  year  the  novel 
was  published,  describes  Rhoda  Nunn,  the  New  Woman  of  the  novel,  as  a "fortress 
of  female  celibacy,"  but  her  relationship  with  Everard  Barfoot,  her  lover,  is  a "siege" 
in  which  he  is  "distinctly  her  inferior  in  heart  and  mind"  (417).  This  particular 
reviewer  is  hardly  impressed  with  Everard,  mentioning  later  in  the  same  review 
that  he  is  "somewhat . . . tinged  with  intellectual  priggishness[,]"  a man  who  is 
"certainly  a very  half-hearted  and  dilettante  wooer"  (original  italics  417-18).  It  seems 
that  most  reviewers  found  Everard  to  be  either  an  unpleasant  or  an  ineffectual  man. 
One  reviewer  writes,  "Mr.  Everard  Barfoot ...  is  meant  to  be  a charming  and 
aristocratic  (though  rather  wild)  person:  in  reality  he  is  a very  pronounced  cad" 
{Saturday  Review,  quoted  in  Young  334).  Another  reviewer  calls  him  a "dilettante 
wandering  bachelor,"  implying  an  unfocused  and  somewhat  selfish  nature 
{Illustrated  London  News  337).  What  these  reviewers  do  not  note,  however,  is  that 
Everard  is  unlike  any  of  the  other  men  in  the  novel  in  the  way  that  he  perceives 
women.  He  is  the  only  man  who  initially  aspires  to  feminist  views  about  women's 
positions  in  society,  their  ability  to  work,  to  support  themselves,  and  to  live  in  what 
he  describes  as  "free  unions"  with  men.  However,  although  Everard  can  certainly 
be  read  as  a man  of  "new"  thoughts  in  regards  to  women,  his  actions  at  the  end  of 
the  novel  ultimately  expose  his  conventionality  and  conservatism  about  women's 
roles  in  and  outside  of  marriage.  The  tensions  that  exist  in  Everard  as  a man  of 
new  thinking  concerning  relationships  between  men  and  women,  as  an 
unconventional  lover,  and  finally  as  a traditional  patriarchal  figure  are  issues  I wish 
to  examine  in  Gissing's  narrative. 

When  Everard  Barfoot  is  first  introduced  to  the  reader,  he  is  described  as 
having  "an  air  of  languor,"  about  him.  He  is  also  "graceful,"  and  "delicate"  (86  - 87). 
These  rather  effeminate  adjectives  are  contrasted  with  others  which  reflect  his  very 
manly  and  masculine  side;  he  has  a "tall,  muscular  frame,"  is  in  "[ejxcellent  health," 
and  has  'good-breeding"  (86  - 87).  His  hands  are  "a  fine  example  of  blended 
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strength  and  elegance"  (87).  Reflected  in  these  first  descriptions  of  Everard  are  the 
disturbing  tensions  between  the  masculine  gentleman  and  the  effeminate  dandy. 
Dellamora  explains  that  "[t]he  dandy  is  too  relaxed"  {Masculine  Desire  199).  The 
characteristic  of  being  "too  relaxed"  is  certainly  imphed  in  Everard' s personahty 
when  in  answer  to  his  cousin  Mary's  question  of  what  he  is  "going  to  do"  to 
"employ"  himself  in  life,  he  states  that  he  has  "nothing  whatever  in  view,  beyond 
enjoying  Ufe"  (92).  Mary  assumes  that  Everard  is  going  to  "waste  [his]  life,"  but  he 
believes  that  he  is  simply  going  to  "exercise  all  of  one's  faculties  of  pleasure"  (92). 
Everard's  emphasis  on  emotional  and  physical  pleasures  in  his  own  life  contributes 
to  his  interest  in  "an  infinite  series  of  modes  of  living"  (92).  He  hkes  to  experience 
new  situations,  but  he  is  not  interested  in  working  very  hard  in  the  process. 
Dellamora  goes  on  to  state  that  the  dandy  "consumes  to  excess  while  producing 
httle  or  nothing"  (199).  Ultimately,  we  find  out  that  Everard  has  no  intention  of 
laboring  unnecessarily.  He  states  that,  "[ijf  [he]  get[s]  into  mischief,  it  will  not  be 
because  [he  does  not]  perspire  for  so  many  hours  ever  day,  but  simply  because  it  is 
human  to  err"  (93).  Everard  beUeves  that  he  has  worked  hard  enough  and  that  he 
now  has  a right  to  pursue  the  pleasurable  side  of  life.  In  this  context  Everard  takes 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  dandy;  he  "consumes"  but  produces  "httle  or  nothing". 

However,  Everard  is  also  a man  who  is  intensely  aware  of  emotions;  he  is  a 
man  of  feeling".^  Moreover,  he  appears  to  be  a calculating  man,  one  who  chooses 
his  actions  and  words  extremely  carefully.  He  also  changes  his  voice  tone  and  body 
movements  to  suit  the  mood  of  his  exchanges  with  women,  especially  Rhoda  Nunn. 
In  The  Paradox  of  Gissing,  David  GryUs  argues  that  Gissing's  women  characters  "must 
all  have  beautiful  voices  - sweet,  mellifluous,  yet  natural"  (143).  I agree  with  Grylls, 
but  would  add  that  so,  too,  must  Gissing's  men  have  voices  that  express  a variety  of 
emotions.  Gissing  writes  that  Everard  "had  a soft  voice,  and  used  it  with  all  the 
discretion  of  good-breeding,  so  that  at  times  it  seemed  to  caress  the  ear"  (86  - 87). 
Later  when  Everard  asks  his  cousin  Mary  Barfoot  if  she  is  "hving  alone?",  he 


This  is  a reference  to  the  Henry  Mackenzie's  eighteenth-century  novel  The  Man  of  Feeling  (1771). 
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"drawled  slightly  on  the  last  word,  its  second  vowel  making  quite  a musical  note,  of 
wonderful  expressiveness"  (87).  In  'The  Literal  Heroine:  A Study  of  Gissing's  The 
Odd  Women,"  Karen  Chase  argues  that,  "Gissing  makes  only  the  most  perfunctory 
gestures  toward  physical  description  or  psychological  portraiture  ...  he  turns 
quickly  to  the  preferred  mode  of  presentation,  verbal  exchanges  between 
characters"  (232).  In  Everard's  voice  is  suggested  a subtle  sensuahty  that  calls 
attention  to  his  role  not  only  as  a gentleman  of  "good-breeding",  but  also  as  a 
prospective  lover.  Everard  certainly  seems  to  know  exactly  how  to  use  his  voice 
and  his  body  to  be  persuasive  with  women.  When  speaking  to  Rhoda,  he  is  very 
aware  of  his  verbal  expressiveness;  he  seems  almost  to  seduce  her  with  language. 
Gissing  describes  Everard's  voice  tone  with  Rhoda  as  his  "smoothest  and  most 
graceful"  (110).  Later  when  he  asks  a leading  question  of  Rhoda,  he  is  said  to 
inquire  "suavely"  (110).  When  he  requests  of  Rhoda  to  bring  him  a particular 
flower  while  she  is  on  holiday,  his  "voice  sensibly  softened"  (118).  Chase  argues 
that,  "Everard  has  wide  possibUities  for  verbal  expression;  his  persistent  irony 
reflects  his  freedom  from  constraint  — he  need  not  say  what  he  means"  (238). 
Language,  for  Everard,  embodies  a certain  measure  of  sensuahty  and  sexuahty, 
both  of  which  he  uses  to  persuade  Rhoda  of  his  masculine  worthiness,  as  a lover. 

However,  the  tensions  that  I addressed  above  in  the  roles  that  Everard  plays 
with  Rhoda  are  further  complicated  when  the  physical  is  incorporated  into  an 
analysis  of  his  masculine  character.  In  his  characterization  of  Everard  as  a man  with 
a suspicious  sexual  past,  Gissing  personifies  the  fears  and  suspicions  concerning  the 
male  body  that  were  very  much  a part  of  late  nineteenth-century  culture.  As  I will 
show,  Everard's  masculine  behavior,  body,  sexuality  and  personal  intentions 
towards  the  New  Woman  are  suspect,  not  only  because  he  is  interested  in  fostering 
a relationship  with  her  outside  of  marriage  - a sanctioned  and  acceptable  sexual 
space  - but  because  he  has  a sexual  past  that  has  made  him  a "blackguard"  in  his 
family's  eyes.  The  first  "crime"  that  Everard  has  supposedly  committed  and, 
ironically,  the  lesser  of  the  two,  is  that  he  has  slept  with  a girl,  Amy  Drake,  whom 
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many  in  his  circle  of  friends  have  deemed  morally  innocent.  However,  he  is  seen  as 
the  responsible  party,  more  so  because  Amy  discovers  she  is  pregnant.  The  fact 
that  Everard  states  emphatically  that  she  seduced  him  is  not  an  acceptable  statement 
to  improve  his  image  among  his  family  and  friends.  The  ultimate  crime,  then,  is  not 
that  the  encounter  occurred,  but  that  Everard  refuses  both  to  marry  Amy  Drake 
and  to  defend  his  name  against  further  smearing.  He  states  to  his  friend  and  male 
confidante,  Micklethwaite,  that  he  "never  tried  to  defend  [himself]  when  [he]  was 
vilified  on  all  hands"  (106).  Moreover,  Everard  sees  the  problem  in  trying  to  defend 
himself;  he  beheves  that  "[p]robably  the  attempt  would  have  been  useless;  and  then 
it  would  certainly  have  increased  the  odium  in  which  I stood"  (106).  Although 
Everard  understands  the  power  of  scandal  in  shaping  a man's  image,  he  decides  that 
it  is  useless  to  fight  against  that  which  he  cannot  control.  Interestingly, 
Micklethwaite's  reaction  to  Everard's  confession  is  somewhat  mixed.  As  a male 
friend,  Micklethwaite  is  presumably  obUged  to  agree  with  Everard  that  his  actions 
were,  of  course,  justified,  but  he  is  reticent  to  do  so.  He  is  certainly  "curious"  to 
hear  the  tale,  but  he  is  also  "uneasy"  and  later  "frown[s]  uncomfortably"  when 
Everard  states  that  he  "takes  it  for  granted  that  [Micklethwaite]  beUeve[s  his] 
account  of  the  matter"  (106  - 07).  Micklethwaite,  ultimately  avoids  passing  any 
kind  of  definitive  negative  judgment  on  his  friend's  actions,  though  he  is  quick  to 
say  that  "every  one  knows  there  are  detestable  women  to  be  found"  (108). 

However,  before  Everard  himself  is  able  to  describe  the  charges  against  him 
to  Rhoda,  we  are  introduced  to  his  "vices"  through  his  cousin  Mary's  perspective. 

In  her  attempt  to  tell  Rhoda  what  Everard  has  done,  without  being  completely 
indiscreet,  Mary  claims  that  he  is  "an  illustration  of  evils  [women]  have  to  combat" 
(96).  When  pushed  by  Rhoda,  Mary  insists  that  Everard's  past  behavior  was 
vicious  and  cowardly,"  two  decidedly  ungentlemanly  characteristics  in  a man. 
Although  Mary  is  quick  to  acknowledge  that  "Everard  was  on  a higher  moral  level 
than  most  men,"  it  is  clear  that  she  sees  his  past  behavior  as  morally  suspect.  More 
important,  however,  is  the  way  she  sees  his  body.  Though  she  describes  him  as  a 
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physically  "fine  specimen,"  she  regards  the  "shameful  things"  that  he  has  done  with 
his  body  as  a reason  for  his  moral  and  social  degradation.  Mary  has  stated, 
however,  that  it  is  only  she  who  experiences  a feeling  of  "revulsion,"  and  that,  in 
fact,  Everard's  actions  did  not  serve  to  "cast"  him  "out  of  all  decent  society"  (97). 

For  his  part,  Everard  is  quite  cavalier  about  Amy  Drake  and  the  child  she  has 
produced  from  their  affair.  He  calls  it  "her  child"  and  relates  the  story  to 
Micklethwaite  in  a rather  defensive,  but  pragmatic  tone.  Interestingly,  Gissing 
manipulates  this  moment  of  male  bonding  with  Everard  and  Micklethwaite  to  make 
the  reader  finally  sympathize  with  Amy  and  not  with  Everard.  Despite  Everard's 
insistence  that  Amy  Drake  was  a "reprobate  of  experience,"  his  final  comments 
about  her  leave  readers  with  a sense  of  his  philandering  more  so  than  hers.  In  the 
telling  conversation  between  Everard  and  Micklethwaite,  Gissing  succeeds  in 
showing  the  sorts  of  fears  that  women  might  harbor  about  men  and  their  sexual 
encounters  with  other  women,  outside  of  marriage.  Although,  Everard  finally 
beheves  he  is  in  no  way  to  blame  for  his  actions  with  Amy  Drake,  readers  would 
hardly  be  able  to  ignore  the  blatant  double  standards  embraced  by  Everard  in  this 
instance.  To  emphasize  Everard's  disinterestedness  in  Amy  Drake,  his  and 
Micklethwaite's  conversation  quickly  moves  away  from  her  and  the  death  of  her 
child  to  the  logistics  of  marrying  and  supporting  a wife  on  450  pounds  a year. 
Although,  Everard  s relationship  with  Amy  Drake  has  been  purely  physical  and  he 
considers  her  existence  to  be  inconsequential  to  his  own,  he  feels  entirely  different 
about  Rhoda  Nunn.  Of  course,  this  is  not  surprising  as  there  is  an  obvious  class 
difference  between  the  two  women,  yet  Gissing  suggests  that  there  is  an  air  of 
moral  and  physical  degradation  that  hovers  around  Everard  and  his  relationships 
with  women,  throughout  the  narrative. 

Although  Everard's  intense  physical  and  sexual  desire  for  Rhoda  evolves 
over  time,  it  is  clear  from  the  beginning  of  their  relationship  that  he  is  intensely 
attracted  to  the  possibility  of  forcing  Rhoda  to  willingly  submit  to  him.  We  see 
Everard  exert  this  desire  to  control  Rhoda  in  their  exchange  in  the  "gardens  of 
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Chelsea  Hospital"  when  he  finds  her  brooding  over  an  argument  she  has  had  with 
Mary.  Everard  insists  on  staying  physically  close  to  Rhoda  as  they  talk  so  that  he 
circumscribes  her  movements  and  reactions  to  him.  Determined  to  "learn  the 
cause"  of  her  mood  he  "walked  along  by  her  side"  (143).  Further  determined  to 
exert  control  over  her  and  to  keep  her  near  him,  he  retains  her  hand  in  his  when  she 
offers  a good-bye  handshake:  "Everard  felt  the  strength  of  her  muscles,  and  the 
sensation  was  somehow  so  pleasant  that  he  could  not  at  once  release  her"  (144). 
When  he  fantasizes  about  Rhoda,  he  envisions  not  an  equal  physical  exchange, 
which  he  constantly  alludes  to  in  her  presence,  but  one  of  domination:  "It  would 
delight  him  to  enrage  Rhoda,  and  then  to  detain  her  by  strength,  to  overcome  her 
senses,  to  watch  her  long  lashes  droop  over  the  eloquent  eyes"  (161).  After  this 
fantasy,  it  is  in  their  next  significant  meeting  that  Everard  shows  more  of  his  own 
physical  desire  for  Rhoda  in  his  conversation  with  her.  He  is  described  as  "leaning 
towards  her  on  the  head  of  the  couch . . . [and]  gaz[ing]  into  her  face  fixedly"  (162). 
He  presents  himself  to  Rhoda  to  see  if  he  can  force  her  to  a reveal  a part  of  herself 
that  he  beUeves  she  is  keeping  in  check.  His  physical  force  then  is  always  subtly 
present  in  their  exchanges,  even  if  he  does  not  actually  execute  the  original  designs 
of  his  fantasy. 

As  Rhoda's  lover,  Everard  is  available  and  free  both  emotionally  and 

physically  with  his  love  for  her.  But  because  of  his  murky  past  sexual  history  with 

women,  Rhoda  begins  to  assume  the  worst  of  Everard  when  she  sees  him  in 

intimate  conversation  with  Monica  Widdowson,  a married  woman.  Rhoda  ponders 

over  what  might  occur  if,  indeed,  she  did  commit  to  marriage  with  Everard. 

If  she  rnarried  Barfoot . . . she  would  demand  of  him  a flawless  faith. 
Her  pride  revolted  against  the  thought  of  possessing  only  a share  in 
his  devotion;  the  moment  that  any  faithlessness  came  to  her 
knowledge  she  would  leave  him,  perforce,  inevitably.  (291) 

In  her  reverie  about  faith,  trust,  and  love  with  Everard  and  tangentially,  aU  men, 
Rhoda  asks  herself  "[wjas  flawless  faith  possible  to  Everard  Barfoot?"  (291).  Rhoda 
knows  that  Mary  "would  ridicule  the  hope  of  any  such  thing"  (291).  Although 
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Rhoda  tries  to  think  beyond  these  cultural  and  sexual  stereotypes  applied  to 
Everard  by  Mary,  ultimately,  she  is  unable  to  do  so.  Even  at  the  climactic  moment 
of  their  relationship,  when  Everard  and  Rhoda  are  to  decide  their  fate  with  each 
other,  his  past  sexual  relationship  with  Amy  Drake  haunts  him.  Declaring,  to 
Rhoda,  that  his  "record  is  not  immaculate;  nor,  [he]  believes  is  any  man's,"  Everard 
explains  that  he  has  "gone  here  and  there,  and  . . . had  my  adventures  like  other 
men"  (315).  Here,  to  defend  himself  against  the  accusation  that  he  has  been  Monica 
Widdowson's  extramarital  lover,  he  reasons  that  all  men  are  susceptible  to  the 
"power"  of  women  "who  [throw]  themselves  into  [men's]  arms"  (315).  Although 
he  has  employed  the  rhetoric  of  the  feminist  movement  as  he  has  wooed  Rhoda, 
introducing  himself  as  a picture  of  "new  manhood"  into  her  intellectual  sphere,  he 
now  betrays  his  base  prejudices  and  conventional  double  standards  about  women. 

Rhoda's  reaction  to  Everard's  telling  her  about  Amy  Drake  is  interesting 
because  it  seems  that  when  Mary  first  tells  her  the  complete  story,  she  is  able  to 
forgive  his  actions.  Rhoda  states  "there  must  have  been  other  such  incidents  in  his 
career;  morally  he  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  men  in  general"  (212  - 13). 
Here,  she  too  employs  the  same  ideas  about  men  and  their  tendencies  towards 
uncontrollable  desire  for  women.  However,  when  Everard  relates  the  Amy  Drake 
story  from  his  point  of  view,  she  declares  "I  don't  care  to  hear  that,"  actually 
turning  her  body  away  from  him,  signaling  her  complete  emotional  and  physical 
rejection  of  him.  Rhoda's  alliance  with  women,  but  especially  with  Monica,  fosters 
her  sense  of  herself  as  a wronged  woman.  She  realizes  that  she  is  afraid  of 
expenencmg  both  embarrassment  and  humiliation  if  she  speaks  to  Monica  about 
Everard.  It  is  Monica's  "secret  disdain"  and  "woman's  mahce"  that  keeps  her  from 
consummat[ing] . . . [her]  love,  . . . heart  and  soul"  with  Everard  (318).  Rhoda's 
jealousy  and  insistence  that  Everard  clear  his  name  harkens  back  to  his  own 
testimony  about  his  relationship  with  Amy  Drake.  He  had  refused  then  to  clear  his 
name  and  reacts  the  same  way  in  this  situation  with  Rhoda. 
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Suddenly,  the  honest  declaration  of  his  innocence  is  not  enough  to  prove  to  Rhoda 
that  he  has  had  no  sexual  liaisons  with  Monica.  Gissing  suggests  that  it  is  man's 
ethical  standards"  which  are  corrupt,  and  not  woman's. 

How  then  is  Everard  to  be  read  as  a lover  in  this  context?  Is  the  lover  in  the 
New  Woman's  Hfe  always  an  entirely  positive  figure?  It  would  seem  not  in 
Gissing's  novel.  Certainly,  Everard  exhibits  a level  of  intellectual  understanding 
about  women,  their  emotional  and  physical  desires,  their  rights,  and  their  freedoms 
in  marriage  that  no  other  man  in  the  narrative  recognizes.  Yet,  his  ideas  about  men 
and  marriage  seem  decidedly  archaic.  Although  Rhoda  counters  these  ideas  often 
with  her  own  questions  about  men's  roles  in  marriage,  she  too  seems  to  embrace 
the  stereotype  that  it  is  wives  who  are  to  blame  for  their  husband's  suffering.  But 
what  of  the  relationship  of  the  lover  to  the  New  Woman?  Is  this  new  dichotomy 
offered  as  an  alternative  to  marriage?  Yes,  and  no.  Everard  is  very  open  and 
forthcoming  with  his  desirous  intentions  for  Rhoda.  But  his  intentions  towards  her 
are  ultimately  shown  to  be  false,  and  certainly  not  in  keeping  with  traditional 
expectations  of  men  for  whom  a woman  is  their  desired  companion.  In  other 
words,  Everard  appears  to  adhere  to  traditional  social  codes  when  wooing  Rhoda, 
when  in  fact  he  states  one  thing,  but  always  harbors  intentions  to  do  something 

else.  This  becomes  apparent  in  the  final  exchange  that  Rhoda  and  Everard  have 
with  each  other. 

Everard's  assumption  that  he  may  resume  the  same  level  of  emotional 
famiharity  and  equality  with  Rhoda  after  months  of  not  seeing  her  quickly  subsides 
when  Rhoda  states  to  Everard  "you  are  changed  noticeably.  I thought  I knew  you" 
(373).  And  indeed  it  seems  that  Everard  has  changed  and  can  no  longer  attempt  to 
conceal  that,  in  fact,  he  always  intended  to  marry  Rhoda  in  the  strictest  legal  sense 
and  not  actually  to  hve  in  the  "free  union"  that  he  originally  proposed.  When 
Rhoda  confronts  him  with  this  offense,  his  only  recourse  is  to  declare  that 
[pjerhaps  ...  I was  not  quite  serious  when  I and  here  language  fails  Everard. 

He  takes  refuge  m two  mundane  and  traditional  statements,  entirely  unfamihar  to 
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his  old  self:  Will  you  marry  me?"  and  "1  loved  you"  (374).  Such  statements  reflect 
the  fact  that  "[IJegal  marriage  . . . has  acquired  some  new  sanction  for  [him]  since 
[Rhoda  last  saw  him]"  (375).  It  seems  that,  in  the  time  that  Everard  has  been  away 
from  Rhoda,  he  has  happily  embraced  a more  traditional  and,  therefore,  more 
conventional  relationship  to  marriage.  Gissing  seems  to  suggest  that  Everard 
cannot  be  a lover  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word;  though  he  may  exist  in  theory,  he 
cannot  exist  in  reality. 

Everard  is  a troubling  and  troubled  masculine  figure;  unable  to  be  easily 

defined,  like  the  New  Woman  herself,  Everard's  position  in  the  novel  is  somewhat 

disturbing.  Although,  he  claims  to  have  nothing  to  hide,  he  keeps  many  personal 

secrets  from  both  Rhoda  and  Mary.  In  The  New  Woman  and  the  Victorian  Novel,  Gail 

Cunningham  aptly  explains  that  "there  seems  to  be  a certain  confusion  in  the 

presentation  of  Everard"  (141).  She  writes: 

Sometimes  he  appears  as  a genuine  advanced  thinker,  professing 
sympathy  with  his  cousin's  enterprise  and  arguing  fluently  in  favor  of 
free  love.  There  are  times  too,  when  he  seems  honestly  to  appreciate 
Rhoda  as  a New  Woman . . . But  often  he  appears  merely  as  a smooth 
deceiver,  his  advanced  thought  nothing  more  than  a bait  to  catch  New 
Women.  (141  - 42) 

Moreover,  Everard  assumes  the  mantle  of  a martyr  in  relation  to  his  past  sexual 
exploits.  He  claims  innocence,  but  his  claims  are  based  entirely  on  what  he  believes 
is  his  manly  right  to  claim.  Through  the  character  of  Everard,  Gissing  explores 
many  of  the  unsolved  questions  people  had  about  men's  roles  with  women  and  the 
suspiciousness  of  men's  bodies,  behaviors  and  morals  in  a culture  that  thrived  on 
sexual  tensions.  Everard  becomes  an  untrustworthy  lover  with  Rhoda.  As  with 
Amy  Drake,  Everard's  role  as  Rhoda's  lover  is  a faUure.  In  promoting  himself  as  a 
lover  who  openly  supports  a "free  union"  but  never  following  through  with  such  a 
plan,  he  undermines  his  own  "word".  Because  his  entire  wooing  of  Rhoda  is  based 
on  an  intent  to  conceal,  1 would  argue  that  Gissing  purposely  ahgns  this 
concealment  with  an  emphasis  on  Everard's  suspect  behavior  with  women.  Gissing 
is  most  certainly  making  a comment  about  male  sexuality  by  never  writing  Everard 
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out  of  what  society  sees  as  his  shameful  actions  with  Amy  Drake.  Everard's  word  is 
never  accepted  for  what  he  has  done  with  her,  except  by  another  man,  his  friend 
Micklethwaite.  Gissing  is  here  condemning  the  lover  for  his  past  sexual 
relationships  with  women  by  not  allowing  him  to  marry  or  even  consummate  his 
relationship  with  the  New  Woman.  However,  Everard  can  marry  and  he  does. 

Everard's  marriage  to  Agnes  Brissenden,  a traditional  "angel  in  the  house," 
solidifies  his  masculine  authority  and  status  in  society  as  an  acceptable,  and  even 
desirable  man.  Everard  finds  that  Agnes  Brissenden  and  the  women  in  her  social 
circle  "subdued  his  masculine  self-assertiveness"  instead  of  challenging  it  as  Rhoda 
had  done  (367).  This  noncombative  role  with  a woman  appeals  to  Everard's  belief 
in  enjoying  "one's  faculties  of  pleasure"  (92).  Gissing  leaves  his  readers  with  a 
sense  of  Everard  s interest  in  ease  and  pleasure.  It  is  certainly  easier  to  enjoy  those 
women  who  "were  not  in  declared  revolt  against  the  order  of  things,  religious, 
ethical,  or  social  (366).  The  women  who  hve  "placidly"  and  who  like  himself 
simply  have  "nothing  whatever  in  view,  beyond  enjoying  life"  are  the  people 
whom  he  finally  embraces  (367, 92).  It  is  far  simpler  to  marry  a woman  of  a "small 
class  who  is  from  a "wealthy  and  cultured"  group  of  people  than  to  pursue  the 
New  Woman,  as  her  lover.  Gissing,  therefore,  suggests  that  Everard  is  a man 
whose  masculine  sensibilities  are  ultimately  attuned  to  what  is  easiest  for  himself. 
Gissing  suggests,  too,  that  the  role  of  lover  is  finally  an  undesirable  position  for 
Everard,  in  a culture  that  asks  him  to  be  as  strong  and  committed  to  a "free  union" 
as  the  New  Woman  herself. 

A Superfluous  Woman  (1894) 

In  her  1894  article,  'The  New  Aspect  of  the  Woman  Question,"  Sarah  Grand 
claims  that  "[mjanliness  is  at  a premium  now  because  there  is  so  little  of  if'  ( North 
American  Review  275).  In  this  same  article  she  goes  on  to  ask,  "[wjhere  is  the 
chivalry,  the  truth,  and  affection,  the  earnest  purpose,  the  plain  living,  high  thinking, 
and  noble  self-sacrifice  that  make  a man?"  (275).  In  her  New  Woman  novel,  A 
Superfluous  Woman,  Emma  Frances  Brooke  capitalizes  on  these  masculine 
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characteristics,  which  Grand  finds  lacking  in  so  many  men,  in  the  portrayal  of  her 

peasant  lover,  Colin  Macgillvray.  Similar  to  the  lovers  of  the  1880s,  Caird's  Harry 

Lancaster  and  Schreiner's  Gregory  Rose,  Brooke's  characterization  of  Colin 

Macgillvray  suggests  a reading  of  masculinity  that  is  rooted  in  a heroic  sexual  desire, 

which  IS  equated  with  a kind  of  gentlemanly  chivalry.  As  Mark  Girouard  explains 

in  The  Return  to  Camelot:  Chivalry  and  the  English  Gentleman  there  was  "many  a 

shepherd,  peasant  or  mountaineer  who  [was]  as  much,  if  not  more,  of  a gentleman 

than  the  greatest  aristocrat. . . [Such  men]  have  a natural  dignity  but  they  have  no 

desire  to  rise  in  the  social  scale;  they  accept  the  existing  order,  and  their  place  in  it" 

(65).  Identifying  a man's  physical  interest  in  a woman  as  chivalrous  was  very 

unportant  m order  to  present  another  image  of  masculinity  that  had  nothing  to  do 

with  sexual  and  moral  degeneracy.  Late  nineteenth-century  organizations  such  as 

the  Church  of  England  Purity  Society  (CEPS)  "advocated  the  elimination  of  the 

double  sexual  standard,  promot[ed]  a chivalrous  respect  for  womanhood  and 

protect[ed]  the  young  man  from  moral  contamination"  (Morgan  179).  Therefore, 

we  can  see  how  Brooke's  novel  might  fit  into  an  on-going  narrative  of  sexual 

exploration  couched  in  a sort  of  hazy  nostalgia  and  chivalry.  Unlike  Gissing's 

Everard  Barfoot,  the  loveP s body  in  A Superfluous  Woman  is  no  longer  a site  of 

sexual  suspicion.  Instead,  male  sexuality  is  idealized;  Colin's  masculinity  and  his 

sexual  passion  for  Jessamine  Halliday,  embodies  honor,  "self-sacrifice,"  and 

devotion.  Colin  represents  a certain  type  of  manhood,  that  of  the  passionate  and 

highly  sexualized  hero;  he  exhibits  strong  and  overt  sexual  desire  for  the  New 

Woman  and  offers  her  a relationship  in  which  she  may  explore  her  own  sexual 

identity.  Examining  male  sexuality  through  figures  such  as  Colin  serves  to  show 

how  New  Woman  authors  capitalized  on  the  "noble"  lover  as  a means  to  examine 
male  sexuality.^ 


^mother  idealized  lover  figure  is  Alan  Merrick  in  Grant  Allen's  The  Woman  Who  Did  (1895) 
"r  r'*’  ““SUlvray  charact«is,S  .hi, 

hi^  H(f(  t devotion  and  a willingness  to  sacrifice  eveiythine  in 

SL T ,T  heroisn,  - savin7Sew 

^ „en  and 
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Described  by  one  contemporary  reviewer  as  "Ibsen-cum-Zola . . . literature," 
Brooke's  narrative  of  the  sexual  and  emotional  love  between  the  New  Woman  and 
her  peasant  lover  focuses  almost  entirely  on  intense  physical,  sensual  and  sexual 
passion  between  the  two  ( The  Catholic  World  133).  In  New  Woman,  New  Navels  Ann 
Ardis  argues  that  Jessamine  Halhday's  "sexual  desire  is  anything  but  "natural."  It  is 
socially  conditioned,  but  not  determined,  for  it  is  tied  up  with  class  consciousness 
and  economic  concerns"  (112).  Ardis's  suggestion  about  how  to  read  Jessamine's 
sexual  identity  is  important  in  a larger  context  that  can  be  apphed  to  Cohn  as  well. 
The  sense  of  what  is  natural  and  unnatural  pervades  the  novel  and  provides  a way 
to  understand  Jessamine's  and  Colin's  sexuaUy  intense  relationship.  Jessamine,  the 
New  Woman,  is  initially  driven  by  sociaUy  prescribed  expectations  of  behavior,  but 
after  she  falls  in  love  with  Cohn  she  learns  how  to  explore  her  "natural"  sexuahty. 

To  naturalize  Jessamine's  sexuahty  and  to  suggest  that  she  can  have  a healthy  and 
active  mterest  in  men,  Brooke  introduces  Colin  Macgillvray  as  an  acceptable  lover 
for  her.  Having  fled  from  a very  oppressive  existence  as  a high-society  beauty  in 
London  to  a farming  community  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  Jessamine  experiences 
the  master  event  of  her  life"  when  she  meets  Cohn  MacgiUvray  (49).  This  event 
consists  of  Cohn  staring  at  her  "with  a gaze  of  unembarrassed  concentration"  (49). 
The  effect  of  Cohn's  gaze  makes  Jessamine  realize  immediately  that  he  found  her  to 
be  but ...  a picture,  an  art  product,  an  object  which  it  was  weU  for  him  to  have 
seen,  and  no  more.  Indeed,  so  mirrorlike  and  accurate  an  impression  of  herself  was 
reflected  back  from  his  eyes  and  face  that  it  became  a moment  of  self-revelation" 
for  her  (50).  In  recognizing  that  she  is  an  "art  object"  in  Cohn's  eyes.  Jessamine 
understands  that  she  was  "no  part  of  his  own  humanity"  (50).  Instead  of  making 
her  seem  alien  to  him,  this  statement  actuahy  makes  Colin  seem  god-like  and  in 
possession  of  an  ideal  manhood.  Although  it  might  seem  that  Jessamine  reshapes 
herself  to  suit  Cohn  and  his  masculine  purity,  actuahy  in  exploring  her  sexuahty  with 
her  new  lover.  Jessamine  begins  to  understand  herself  more  completely.  In  their 
relationship,  neither  need  re-shape  him  or  herself  for  the  other.  What  occurs 
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instead  is  that  the  peasant  lover  and  the  upper-class  New  Woman  learn  to  open 
their  minds  to  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  their  sexual  desires. 

Almost  immediately  upon  meeting  each  other,  the  physical  relationship  of 
the  two  lovers  is  the  focus  of  the  narrative.  Unlike  Everard's  and  Rhoda's 
relationship,  language  is  initially  de-emphasized  and  the  physical,  especially  Colin's 
physical  body,  is  the  focus  of  his  relationship  with  Jessamine.  Brooke  writes  that 
Colin's  "proxumty  [to  Jessamine]  brought  with  it  impressions  of  warmth, 
wholesomeness,  and  power,  and  his  elusive  silence  piqued  [her]  curiosity  at  once  by 
a denial  and  a promise"  (67).  Brooke  seems  to  be  suggesting  that  Colin's  silence  is 
titillating,  but  that  ultimately  Jessamine  is  most  satisfied  by  his  physical  presence. 
Moreover,  comp  heating  their  relationship  and  their  inabihty  to  communicate  with 
each  other  is  their  class  difference.  When  they  are  first  getting  to  know  each  other 
and  they  have  not  yet  begun  to  explore  their  sexual  desire  for  each  other,  they  find 
that  their  "conversation  struggled  on  through  the  inequahties  of  class  habit  and  class 
ideas,  like  a lopsided  car"  (57).  Colin  and  Jessamine  struggle  throughout  their 
relationship  to  find  a comfortable  place  with  each  other  that  extends  beyond  class 
status.  Consequently,  it  is  not  an  intellectual  connection  that  they  come  to,  as  with 
Rhoda  and  Everard,  but  a physical  and  sexual  desire  for  each  other  through  which 
they  are  able  to  connect. 

Instead  of  emphasizing  mascuhne  power  through  language,  such  as  Everard 
Barfoot  displays  with  Rhoda  Nunn,  Brooke  focuses  on  Colin's  physical  beauty, 
which  naturalizes  his  mascuhnity  and  makes  him  seem  morally  pure:  "He  stood  out 
from  the  triviality  of  the  conversation  with  all  his  qualities  large,  deep,  massive  . . . 
and  his  brow  [held]  so  proud  and  uncontaminated  an  independence  that  it  left 
Jessamine  the  person  abashed"  (58-59).  The  descriptions  of  Colin's  body  and  facial 
expressions  suggest  a sense  of  nostalgia  for  a particular  kind  of  mascuhnity,  one  that 
focuses  almost  entirely  on  a purity  of  manhood.  PhysicaUy,  he  "possessed  a fuU 
share  of  the  strength  and  height  of  his  race;  he  had  great  shoulders  and  limber 
straight  limbs;  moreover,  his  face  was  of  a fine  quahty,  firm  in  feature,  with  steady 
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eyes  of  a yellowish  brown,  and  throwing  out  an  impression  of  independence,  pride, 
and  unconquerable  gentleness"  (49).  Moreover,  unlike  Everard  who  uses  his  voice 
as  a tool  of  seduction  with  Rhoda,  Colin  does  not  recognize  the  affect  of  his  "curious 
sweet  voice"  on  Jessamine  (58).  Later  when  she  hears  him  sing,  she  believes  that  his 
voice  is  "rich  and  deep,  to  suit  the  color  and  quahty  of  his  eyes"  so  that  there  is  a 
sense  of  equating  the  voice  not  with  speech,  but  with  the  sensuality  of  the  body. 

Whereas  Everard  glories  in  his  ability  to  relate  to  Rhoda  on  a high  intellectual 

level  and  this  connection  closes  many  of  the  obstacles  that  might  otherwise  thwart 

their  relationship,  the  class  gap  between  Cohn  and  Jessamine  serves  as  a way  to 

heighten  each  person  s sexual  interest  in  the  other.  This  very  physical  connection 

between  them,  however,  seems  to  have  its  origins  in  Colin's  relationship  to  both  the 

land  that  he  farms  and  the  land  that  surrounds  him,  the  untamed  land  of  the 

Highlands.  What  contributes  to  Cohn  being  almost  an  elevated  and  certainly  an 

idealized  man  is  his  peasant  status  and  his  affinity  to  and  with  the  beauty  of  the 

land.  He  is  always  looking  around  him  and  commenting  on  the  wondrousness  of 

the  mountains,  sky  or  earth.  He  explains  to  Jessamine: 

Whiles  a man's  heart  feels  sore  in  his  body  when  he  stands  by  the 
cornfields,  to  see  the  grain  beaten  with  the  smiting  of  the  showers 
until  the  yeUow  heads  he  low  on  the  bit  land.  And  then,  come 
eventide,  the  clouds  open  and  the  sunshine  flies  and  set  the  hihs 
laugWng  under  it;  and  though  the  grain  hes  beaten,  the  sunshine  wins 
...  the  soreness  from  the  heart . . . because  it  is  butiful.  The  smile  runs 
over  the  heart  and  makes  a body  think.  (68) 

Cohn  relates  directly  to  the  physical  environment  around  him.  Brooke  shows  that 
Colm's  masculine  identity  is  rooted  in  his  connection  to  the  land  and  its  beauty. 
Brooke  further  emphasizes  Colin's  connection  to  nature  when  she  writes  that  "a 
mute  poetry  clung  about  him,  and  . . . gentleness  and  sweetness  grew,  hchenlike, 
upon  him"  (76).  Cohn's  masculine  character  is  equated  with  both  nature  and  art  as 
Brooke  asks  her  readers  to  see  not  just  a peasant  farmer,  but  a man  whose 
connection  to  the  land  pervades  his  entire  being.  Brooke  describes  Cohn  as  having 
a "dumbly  artistic  nature,"  which  she  equates  with  his  "rock[-like]"  masculinity. 
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So  that  finally  his  manhood  and  his  own  image  of  himself  is  completely  aUgned  with 
nature. 

Colin  s relationship  to  nature  and,  therefore,  to  emotions  becomes  the  focal 
point  of  Jessamine  s sexual  desire  for  him.  He  is  elevated  in  her  eyes  and,  in  turn, 
more  desirable  because  she  beheves  that  he  loves  the  beauty  of  the  land  far  more 
than  he  loves  or  desires  her  beauty.  However,  in  her  need  to  discover  an 
appreciation  of  the  land  she  imtiaUy  cannot  find  a way  to  make  him  understand  her 
beauty  as  anything  other  than  "a  godless  witchcraft"  (58).  When  she  attempts  to 
assure  him  of  her  admiration  of  the  country  and  her  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
the  hills  Colin  agrees,  but  then  he  "seem[s]  to  set  her  aside"  and  to  "remove 
himfself]  from  her  presence"  as  he  takes  in  the  "range  of  mountains"  around  him 
(58).  Jessamine's  inability  to  affect  Cohn  with  her  interest  and  appreciation  of  the 
land  makes  him  seem  to  her  aU  the  more  elevated  as  a masculine  presence  in  her 
hfe.  He  remains  outside  her  sphere  of  what  she  has  learned  are  a man's  base  sexual 
desires  for  a woman.  She  has  grown  up  in  a world  of  artifice  and  insincere  behavior 
on  the  part  of  men  towards  women,  but  Cohn  presents  an  image  of  manhood  that 
IS  like  nothing  she  has  ever  known.  If  she  can  negotiate  the  "undiscovered 
treasures  of  his  mind,"  then  she  can  find  her  own  way  in  this  new  environment  that 
asks  her  not  be  "the  beautiful  Miss  HaUiday,"  but  instead  to  be  seen  as  "one  human 
being  to  another"  (70, 64).  She  understands  that  she  must  learn  to  understand  his 
emotional  and  physical  connection  to  the  land  before  he  can  recognize  her  beauty. 

In  one  of  the  first  pivotal  experiences  of  their  relationship.  Jessamine  does 
achieve  this  level  of  comradeship  with  Colin.  What  happens  sets  the  tone  for  both  a 
measure  of  equality  between  them  and  a suggestion  of  intense  physical  pleasure. 
While  travehng  home  one  day,  they  see  a sheep  that  has  broken  free  from  its  flock 
and  they  both  try  to  steer  it  back  towards  the  flock  again.  The  experience,  lasting 
only  a "few  minutes,"  completely  changes  Jessamine. 

It  was  the  first  time  Jessamine  had  tasted  real  comradeship  with  a 

man.  Comradeship  is  impossible  ...  in  the  refined  world  which  she 
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had  forsaken . . . But  here  all  was  changed.  This  stalwart  peasant  saw 
her  only  as  a serviceable  human  being.  (72-73) 

It  is  in  this  "serviceable"  mode  that  she  tries  to  save  him  from  a train  which  she 
believes  is  going  to  hit  him  and  kill  him.  What  actually  happens  is  that  Colin  saves 
her  and  with  his  "grasp  . . . upon  her . . .[she]  yield[sj"  and  rests  her  "cheek  and  hair. 
. . against  the  rough  texture  of  his  coat"  (73).  His  reaction  to  saving  Jessamine  is  to 
forget  "the  distinction  of  rank  which  hitherto  he  had  been  so  careful  to  record 
and  [to  think]  only  how  tones  of  voice  and  the  homely  pressure  of  firm  muscle  may 
reassure  human  terror"  (74).  Their  "close  embrace"  infuriates  and  shames  her 
because  she  believes  him  to  be  treating  her  like  a "foolish,  terrified  child"  (74).  Yet, 
Brooke  shows  that  Colin  is  far  too  "gentle  and  tender"  a man  to  disregard  social 
propriety.  Although  it  amuses  him  greatly  when  he  thinks  that  "this  slight  whiff  of 
humanity  had  supposed  his  own  large  and  vigorous  person  to  be  in  danger,"  he  is 
careful  to  show  nothing  of  his  true  emotions  to  her.  It  is  only  the  next  day,  after 
this  experience  with  Jessamine,  that  Colin  begins  to  let  himself  feel  his  desire  for  her. 
Colin  cannot  "control  the  spark  that  seemed  to  run  from  his  throat  to  his  heart  and 
burn  [,]...  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  a phantom  pressure  against  his  side,  of  an 
enfolded  something  within  his  arms,  of  every  slight  shade  of  the  moment's 
sensations  which,  unnoticed  at  the  time  . . . now  returned  and  settled  upon  him  as 
birds  come  home  at  eventide  to  roost"  (77).  Brooke  ties  Colin's  masculinity  and 
manhood  to  the  world  of  animals  and  nature,  however  when  he  feels  his  first 
sensations  of  physical  desire  for  Jessamine  he  has  trouble  continuing  to  see  nature 
as  the  only  force  of  beauty  and  love  in  his  life.  It  is  not  that  Colin  abandons  himself 
to  a new  physical  pleasure,  as  Hardy's  Jude  Fawley  does  in  his  relationship  with 
ArabeUa  Donn,“  but  that  he  searches  for  a way  to  merge  the  two  emotions,  desire 
for  nature  with  desire  for  Jessamine.  Brooke  writes  that  Colin  "scarcely  dared  lift 
his  glance  toward  [the  hills],  so  conscious  was  he  that  his  own  eyes  were  changed" 
(77).  In  struggling  to  understand  who  he  is  as  a man,  Colin  forces  himself  to  look  at 
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his  farming  land  and  everything  around  him  with  a "consciously  deliberate  gaze"  in 
order  to  teach  "himself  once  more  what  manner  of  man  he  was"  (78).  Colin  finally 
conquers  and  quells  his  sexual  desire  for  Jessamine  by  focusing  on  the  physical 
environment  and  not  on  his  own  sensuality.  Ultimate  relief  from  his  torment  comes 
only  when  he  remembers  that  "the  next  day  was  the  Sabbath"  (78).  Colin  embraces 
the  Sabbath  as  a way  literally  to  cleanse  himself  of  the  physical  pleasure  that  he  feels 
for  Jessamine.  When  he  and  she  next  meet,  he  is  once  more  removed  from  her  by 
his  "old  aloofness"  (83).  His  masculinity  is  once  again  defined  by  something  larger 
than  himself,  this  time  a "spirituality"  which  "preoccupie[s  his]  mind"  and  leaves  his 
body  untouched.  Interestingly,  when  passion  finally  does  consume  him  body, 
mind,  and  soul,  the  only  way  that  he  can  express  this  emotion  is  to  utter  "O  God, 
God,  God!"  (130).  God,  for  Colin,  is  the  "highest  mystery"  and  an  embodiment  of 
his  own  emotional  and  sexual  passion  for  Jessamine  (130).  Colin  literaUy  throws  the 
word  "out  of  his  silent  nature"  in  order  to  give  "utterance"  to  a love  that  he  has 
never  felt  before.  At  this  moment  in  his  understanding  of  himself  he  merges  the 
glorification  of  God  with  his  own  sensual  passion.  However,  this  moment  of 
connection  for  Colin  between  the  spiritual  and  his  natural  feelings  for  Jessamine  is 
very  brief,  for  when  confronted  with  his  own  religious  tradition  and  ritual  he  is 

unable  to  reconcile  himself  to  completely  replacing  sensual  desire  for  religious 
fulfillment. 

Both  Colin  and  Jessamine  feel  a difference  in  themselves  after  their  intense 
encounter  trymg  to  save  the  sheep.  However,  whereas  Colin  is  initially  able  to  keep 
his  feelings  in  check  with  the  coming  of  the  Sabbath,  Jessamine  is  never  quite  able 
not  to  feel  again.  She  has  been  raised  and  "instructed  by  Aunt  Arabella  [her 
guardian]  into  the  duty  of  a girl  to  repress  feeling  . . . passion,  she  had  been  taught, 
was  an  offensive  word  and  an  unladylike  aUusion"  (90-91).  Through  her  experience 
with  Colin  she  is  finally  able  to  "feel  that  her  heart,  hitherto  cold  and  virginal  as 
snow,  was  melting  and  opening  beneath  an  influence  that  was  as  new  as  it  was 
strange"  (90-91).  Jessamine  glories  in  remembering  Colin's  "forceful  pressure 
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upon  her  slender  figure/'  which  she  feels  as  "an  alluring  yet  terrifying  sweetness" 
(78).  Amongst  the  "chaotic  web  of  light  and  shade  in  [her]  room  and  the  sound  of 
the  'blowing  of  the  wind"  she  sees  "his  face  rekindled  in  its  kind  solicitude"  and 
hears  "the  tender  emotion  of  his  voice  in  her  ear"  (78-79).  As  Jessamine  finds  her 
sexual  interest  in  Cohn  growing  she,  too,  discovers  how  much  she  is  drawn  to  the 
natural  world  around  her. 

Brooke  frames  Cohn's  and  Jessamine's  next  physical  encounter  as  another 
moment  of  intense  passion  and  sexual  awakening  for  both  of  them.  In  a scene 
which  resonates  with  melodramatic  overtones  Jessamine  takes  a walk  and  finds 
herself  on  a lonely  crag  surrounded  by  a lush  physical  environment.  Moments  later 
she  encounters  a raging  stag,  who  seems  bent  on  kihing  her,  or  so  she  thinks.  In 
this  somewhat  idealized  scene  Cohn  is  now  positioned  as  Jessamine's  heroic  savior, 
while  Jessamine  herself  is  portrayed  as  physicaUy  strong  and  certainly  shows  herself 
to  have  great  stamina  in  trying  to  escape  the  rush  of  a stag.  Brooke  pays  special 
attention  to  the  minute  details  of  the  physical  environment  of  Craggen  More,  the 
deer  forest  where  Jessamine  encounters  the  stag.  The  rich  colors  and  the 
sensuousness  of  the  land  makes  this  seem  like  the  perfect  environment  for  a 
physical  encounter  between  Jessamine  and  Cohn.  In  the  wood  there  are  "purple 
blooms  . . . bluish  translucent  mist . . .purple  and  crimson  heaths,  emerald  ferns, 
carmine  fungi,  blood  red  cranberry  leaves,  rich  browns,  and  pale  variegated 
hchens"  (89-90).  Jessamine's  senses  are  stirred  by  this  "undisturbed  loveliness"  and 
in  this  way  she  begins  to  explore  her  emotions  about  herself  and  Colin  (90). 

Although  quite  melodramatic  in  her  descriptions  of  this  experience  between  Cohn 
and  Jessamine,  Brooke  deliberately  emphasizes  their  heightened  physical  experience 
m order  to  show  the  progression  of  their  sexual  desire  for  each  other.  Colin's 
appearance  just  as  Jessamine  beheves  her  death  is  near  is  stereotypical  of  masculine 
heroism.  Brooke  writes  that  "[n]o  flutelike  music  could  have  sounded  so  sweet  as 
that  rough  sound"  of  Colin  calling  her  name  (98).  In  turn.  Jessamine's  reaction  to 
Colin's  appearance  provokes  her  to  "burst  out  crying  . . . clinging  to  him  and  hiding 
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her  face  until  the  horrible  shuddering  was  overpassed"  (98).  Colin's  physical 
reaction  to  this  outpouring  of  emotion  is  to  simply  hold  "her  silently"  (98).  Once 
again,  language  fails  Cohn  and  he  resorts  to  the  physical  in  order  to  connect  with 
Jessamine  emotionally.  Throughout  their  encounter  Colin  rarely  speaks  but  uses 
his  body  as  a way  to  communicate  with  her.  When  he  picks  her  up  to  carry  her  out 
of  the  wood  he  gives  "a  great  sigh,  and  . . . presse[s]  her  tight  against  his  heart"  (99). 
As  the  rain  pours  down  upon  them  he  stands  "so  that  he  [can]  shelter  her  a Uttle 
with  his  body"  and  she  "cowers  by  his  side"  (99).  It  is  this  calamitous  emotional 
experience  that  is  a catalyst  for  them  both  relinquishing  control  over  their  bodies. 

Colin's  role  as  Jessamine's  lover  moves  into  a new  realm  after  he  saves  her 

from  being  killed  by  the  stag.  He  becomes  far  more  interested  in  pursuing  a 

physical  relationship  with  her,  yet  Brooke  suggests  that  he  is  still  conscious  of  his 

struggle  to  keep  in  check  his  sexual  desire  for  Jessairune.  It  is  in  his  "noble"  peasant 

nature  to  fight  against  the  tide  of  emotion  and  physical  desire  he  feels  for  her.  He 

fantasizes  about  "kiss[ing  her]  on  the  mouth,"  but  when  he  finally  does  kiss  her,  he 

is  full  of  degradation  and  shame,  declaring  to  her  that  he  "can  go  and  drown 

[himself],  so  that  [she]  need  not  be  thinking  at  it  again,  or  flushing  red  like  a rose 

because  of  [him]  being  ahve  on  the  same  earth"  (129, 154).  Colin  is  bound  by  the 

masculine  chivalrous  code  which  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  kiss  Jessamine  and 

then  to  swagger'  or  show  "triumph"  (154).  His  one  concern  is  not  his  passion  but 

that  she  sees  and  understands  the  "fathomless  remorse"  for  his  actions  (154).  He  is 

willing  either  to  throw  his  life  away"  or  to  be  a lover  to  her,  but  only  if  she  gives 

him  permission.  When  she  declares  that  she  is  "not  angry"  and  that  he  "did  not 

hurt  her,  only  then  may  Cohn  fully  experience  his  sexual  desire  and  emotional 

passion  for  her  (155).  Then  he  can  admit  that  he  "hunger[s]  for  [her]"  and  that 

"[t]here  [is]  not . . . a comer  of  [himself]  that  does  not  love  [her]"  (174-76).  Brooke 

describes  Colin's  new  and  effusive  lovemaking: 

the  simphcity  and  ingenuousness  of  his  passion,  now  his  reserve  was 
once  broken  down,  had  in  it  something  inflexible  and  austere;  his  love 
tokens  were  the  pressure  of  his  arms,  the  thrill  of  his  voice,  the  look  in 
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his  eyes;  and  these  signs  in  himself  he  evidently  considered  sufficient, 
and  that  with  them  [Jessamine]  should  be  well  pleased,  just  as  in  her 
they  were  for  him  all-satisfying.  (178) 

Colin  moves  into  a new  realm  of  feehng  and  physical  devotion  when  he  discovers 
his  own  sexual  passion  for  Jessamine.  However,  with  this  newfound  physical 
freedom  comes  a measure  of  almost  violent  insistence  on  convention.  Brooke's 
representation  of  Colin's  idealized  masculinity  and  sexuality  suggest  that  a man  can 
have  both  moral  integrity  and  sexual  desire  if  only  he  and  the  New  Woman  marry. 
However,  ultimately  all  is  not  ideal,  for  when  confronted  with  Colin's  insistence  on 
marriage  in  order  to  consummate  their  physical  and  emotional  love  for  each  other. 
Jessamine  flees,  only  to  marry  finally  the  degenerate  aristocrat.  Lord  Heriot. 
Moreover,  in  abandoning  Colin  as  a lover.  Jessamine  forever  abandons  her  ability, 
and  perhaps  her  desire,  to  experience  uninhibited  sexual  pleasure  with  a man.  She 
leaves  not  because  Colin  is  an  unsuitable  man  for  her,  though  this  is  implied  in  the 
narrative  because  he  is  of  a lower  class  than  herself,  but  because  Jessamine  would 
prefer  to  experience  the  intensity  of  their  passionate  exchanges  outside  of  marriage, 
rather  than  to  accept  a marriage  to  a lower  class  man. 

In  their  final  meeting  with  each  other,  his  insistence  on  marriage  becomes 

quite  clear  to  Jessamine  and  it  is  his  attempt  to  be  an  "honest,  fair-dealing  man"  that 

finally  makes  her  recognize  that  he  intends  for  their  love  to  be  consecrated  through 

matrimony.  Since  they  are  "chained  together  solely  by  passion,"  it  is  their 

difference  in  class  status,  however,  that  ultimately  divides  their  union  (224).  Colin's 

sexual  passion  for  Jessamine  is  at  its  height  in  this  final  exchange  because  he  beheves 

that  she  will  become  his  wife.  In  a scene  that  echoes  Lyndall's  with  R.R.,  her  lover 

and  father  to  their  child,  Colin  takes  Jessamine  in  his  arms  and  holds  her  on  his  lap 

"[fjor  a full  quarter  of  an  hour"  (218).  Brooke  writes: 

speechless  and  motionless,  the  two  remained  locked  in  an  emotion 
apparently  as  simply,  primitive,  and  undivided,  as  though  Time 
had  run  back  for  them  and  borne  them  to  the  age  of  Paradise. 
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This  moment  emphasizes  Colin's  wholehearted  belief  in  his  spirituahty,  the  larger 
force  m his  life  that  he  has  turned  to  for  comfort  and  as  a means  to  alleviate  the 
intense  pain  he  feels  in  not  being  able  to  show  Jessamine  his  sexual  passion  for  her. 
Now,  Jessamine  herself  is  enveloped  hterally  by  his  body  and  figuratively  by  the 
spiritual  force  that  would  command  her  to  give  up  her  physical  and  emotional  self 
to  the  Church  in  order  to  be  with  Colin.  It  is  not  only  the  class  difference  that 
Jessamine  is  afraid  of,  but  "the  religious  fervor  of  his  wooing,"  to  which  she  knows 
"it  is  impossible  for  her  to  rise"  (223).  For  his  part,  Colin  is  described  in  such 
reverent  terms  that  he  appears  once  again  ethereal  and  elevated  above  everything 
around  him,  including  Jessamine.  Colin  represents  a "fair  image  of  manly  love" 
through  which  he  exhibits  an  "austere  tenderness"  towards  Jessamine.  He  desires 
to  touch  and  heal"  his  lover  in  order  for  her  to  feel  emotional  "reassurance"  from 
him  (223-24).  His  masculine  demeanor  with  her  is  overwhelming  and  his  entire 

body  and  mmd  is  bent  on  something  larger  than  Jessamine,  though  he  holds  her  in 
his  arms. 


He  leaned  above  the  haLf-fainting,  acquiescent  feminine  frailty  upon 
his  breast  with  a look  of  reverence,  the  impassioned  tenderness  of  his 
eyes,  undivorced  from  the  strong  quiet  curve  of  the  restrained  hps  and 
dehcately  harmonizing  with  that,  and  the  thrill  of  his  arms  over  their 
burden  subordinated  to  the  slow,  massive,  and  accumulated  power  of 
ms  Will  arid  conscience.  Thus,  within  this  seemingly  mutual  trance  of 
emotion,  difference  was  already  at  its  work,  the  woman  shppine 
darWy  and  helplessly  toward  some  moral  abyss,  and  he  with  his  will 
anchored,  as  it  were,  to  the  stars.  (219) 


Colin's  physical  presence  is  what  Brooke  focuses  on  to  show  how  his  masculinity  is 
defmed  almost  completely  by  a sense  of  greatness  that  is  couched  in  simplicity  and 
humility.  Once  again,  the  lover  desires,  but  he  remains  ever  the  true  and  honorable 


^ scene  between  ^lin  and  Jessamine  echoes  the  love  scene  between  Lyndall  and  her  lover  R R 

olfowTn?  ^ f ^ with'd?  a^dThe 

S face  ^er  on  his'knee  ...  She  turned 

tlet ft  ae^  S'  ^^h  his  hand  the  face  down, 

oult  ni  Pv®  f lu  f^i  *hen  put  it  back  in  its  old  resting-place  ...  They  sat 

q c shll,  excepting  that  only  sometimes  he  raised  her  fingers  softly  to  his  mouth"  (240)  An 

ext™;^t  nor  the  poeti/ of  .hat 
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lover  who  does  not  want  Jessamine  to  feel  any  pain  from  him.  Brooke's  emphasis 

on  Cohn  s physical  body  and  his  physical  expressiveness  with  Jessamine  suggests 

that  the  lover  rehes  more  on  the  physical  expression  of  his  love  than  spoken  words. 

When  he  does  attempt  to  speak  to  Jessamine  about  his  love  for  her,  he  does  so 

"with  difficulty,  his  bronzed  strong  throat  quivering  with  tenderness  and  sympathy, 

and  his  heart  heaving  with  the  great  faithful  tumult  of  his  passion"  (226).  He  is 

bound  by  gentlemanly  codes  which  prohibit  him  from  physically  forcing  himself 

upon  her.  Therefore,  Cohn  attempts  to  use  speech  to  convince  Jessamine  of  his 

honor  and  pure  intentions  - he  sees  marriage  as  their  only  option  - however, 

finally  words  cannot  express  his  uttermost  devotion  and  reverence  [and]  speech 

altogether  faU[s]  him  when  he  finds  that  he  cannot  convince  her  that  he  will  "never 

shame"  her  (226-27).  Colin  merges  this  attempt  at  speech  with  the  more 

comfortable  form  of  communication,  that  of  the  physical. 

He  passed  his  hand  over  and  over  her  dark  hair  in  curious 
worshipful  dehght,  and  his  thmking  was  a single  unmingled  vow  of 
devotion,  protection,  and  phghted  troth.  It  was  the  highest  he  could 
conceive  of  love's  surrender.  (226) 


Ultunately,  Colin  can  only  offer  Jessamine  his  body  and  his  passion  in  the  context  of 


the  contract!"  (224).  He  literally  knows  no  way  to  love  her  or  to  show  his  love 
other  than  to  marry  her.  Colin's  role  in  Jessamine's  life  is  short-hved  but,  Brooke 
emphasizes  their  emotional  and  physical  connection  throughout  the  remainder  of 
her  narrative  concerning  Jessamine's  life.  In  the  final  chapters  of  the  novel,  after 


Jessamine  has  died,  readers  are  once  again  given  an  opportunity  to  view  the 
peasant  lover  and  to  hear  him  speak.  In  the  final  instances  of  the  novel  in  which 
Colm  IS  told  about  Jessamine,  her  death  and  her  great  love  for  him,  "just  a common 


farming  body,"  as  he  calls  himself,  Brooke  writes  that: 

grea^ess  which  can  see  the  thing  in  its  essence 
without  the  small  despau-mg  restlessness  of  those  who  curiouslv 
mquire  mto  the  imperfection  of  detail.  The  lasting  and  the  eternal 
were  enough  for  him;  the  passing  flaws  went  unconsidered.  (335) 
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By  ending  the  novel  with  Colin's  narrative  voice  and  physical  image  readers  are  left 
with  a romanticized  and  idealized  vision  of  masculinity. 

Unlike  Everard  Barfoot,  whose  body  and  matrimonial  intentions  finally  are 
not  acceptable  to  Rhoda  Nunn,  Colin's  body  is  portrayed  as  being  entirely  desired 
by  Jessamine.  However,  it  is  his  insistence  on  marriage  that  she  shuns, 
understanding  that  despite  their  passionate  physical  love  for  each  other,  their  class 
differences  cannot  be  overcome.  Brooke's  representation  of  Colin's  masculinity  as 
highly  sexual  and  sensual  contributes  to  an  image  of  manhood  that  preoccupied  late 
nineteenth-century  writers  interested  in  seeing  men  as  chivalric  heroes  with 
women.  Brooke  romanticizes  Colin's  sexual  desire  and  constructs  an  image  of 
masculinity  that  takes  characteristics  directly  from  writers  such  as  John  Ruskin,  who 
believed  in  a man's  pure  and  "knightly"  devotion  to  a woman  (Girouard  199). 
Ruskin  believed  that  it  was  not  only  the  lover,  but  also  the  husband  who  should 
exhibit  untiring  devotion  to  a woman.  Yet,  such  notions  of  masculinity,  of  course, 
were  ideals  and  could  not  often  compete  with  the  growing  interest  in  characterizing 
men  as  degenerate  figures  with  women. 

New  Woman  novelists  were  especially  aware  of  the  danger  of  the 
degenerate  husband  who  came  to  his  marriage  with  a sexual  past.  In  chapter  3 1 
turn  to  an  examination  of  the  figure  of  the  husband.  Like  the  lover,  the  husband,  as 
he  is  characterized  and  portrayed  in  the  New  Woman  novels  is  an  important  figure 
m understanding  the  complex  relationships  between  men  and  women  in  and 
outside  of  marriage.  However,  unlike  the  lover,  the  figure  of  the  husband  is  used  to 
explore  the  degenerative  side  to  physical  and  social  behavior  with  women.  The 
preoccupation  with  the  unhealthy  male  body  is  personified  for  New  Woman 
authors  in  the  figure  of  the  immoral  husband.  It  is  the  husband's  sexual  behavior 
with  women  prior  to  his  marriage  to  the  New  Woman  which  is  exposed  as  morally 
suspect.  Unlike  the  husbands  portrayed  in  Olive  Schreiner's  and  Mona  Caird's 
respective  novels,  who  are  positioned  as  either  highly  ineffectual  men  or  extremely 
tyrannical,  the  husband  in  Sarah  Grand's  The  Heavenly  Twins  (1893)  and  Thomas 
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Hardy's  Jude  the  Obscure  (1895)  recognize  their  own  moral  flaws  and  therefore  they 
have  the  potential  for  emotional  change.  The  husbands  in  Grand's  and  Hardy's 
respective  novels  are  not  idealized  in  any  way.  In  fact,  as  Sally  Ledger  argues  in  The 
New  Woman:  Fiction  and  Feminism  at  the  fin  de  siecle,  Grand's  and  Hardy's  novels  may 
be  read  as  embodying  a more  "realist"  narrative  (181).  Moving  away  from  the 
idealized  figure  of  the  lover,  these  men  --  Colonel  George  Colquhoun  and  Jude 
Fawley,  respectively  — struggle  with  their  own  manhood  and  their  understanding 
of  their  place  as  a husband  in  the  New  Woman's  life. 


CHAPTER  3 


ANYTHING  BUT  A MONSTER';  NEW  MEN  AND  MARRIAGE  IN  SARAH 
GRAND'S  THE  HEAVENLY  TWINS  AND  THOMAS  HARDY'S  JUDE  TEIE 

OBSCURE 


The  relationship  between  the  New  Woman  and  her  husband  was  written 
about  not  only  in  the  New  Woman  novels  of  the  1890s  but  also  in  the  popular 
press  and  periodicals  of  this  same  decade.  The  parodies  of  the  New  Woman  that 
surfaced  in  such  publications  as  The  Speaker,  Punch,  Harper's  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  and  The  Arena  reflect  an  unsettling  sense  of  the  New  Woman  as  a 
threatening  figure  in  her  role  as  wife.  These  same  parodies  represent  some  of 
the  anxieties  beginning  to  emerge  concerning  a husband's  masculinity  and 
sexuality  in  marriage  to  a New  Woman.  The  parodies  that  concern  the  figures  of 
the  New  Man  and  the  New  Woman  as  husband  and  wife  focus  on  representing 
the  married  couple  as  idiotic  and  clownish.  Writers  capitalized  on  the  image  of 
the  New  Woman  as  mascuUne  and  mannish  by  making  the  New  Man  appear 
physically  effeminate  and  emotionally  weak.  In  a short  piece  called  'The  New 
Man,"  which  appeared  in  The  Speaker  on  December  8, 1894  readers  are 
mtroduced  to  a husband,  Bertie,  and  a wife,  Augusta,  who  are  obviously  meant 
to  be  seen  in  stereotyped  gender  roles,  albeit  reversed.  The  New  Woman  is  in 
pohtics  and  running  for  re-election  as  a Minister  and  the  New  Man  is 
preoccupied  with  the  latest  fashions  and  gossip.  Augusta  wears  "a  bicycle 
costume,  which  set  off  admirably  the  muscular  suppleness  of  her  figure"  (621). 
Moreover,  she  possesses  a "fine  set  of  vigorous  teeth"  and  an  "air  of  decision  as 
of  one  who  bears  the  heritage  of  a ruling  sex"  (621).  Bertie  is  described  as  a 
"young  man  of  paUid  aspect"  with  "emaciated  hand[s]"  and  "diaphanous 
nostrils".  He  exudes  "gem-like  tears,"  has  a "high-pitched  voice"  and  a "feeble 
frame"  (621-22).  Augusta  and  Bertie  are  representative  of  the  parodic  images  of 
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femininity  and  masculinity  that  began  to  surface  in  the  mid  to  late  1880s  in  popular 
magazines  and  periodicals. 

The  role  of  the  husband  as  a powerful  figure  in  marriage  was  primary  to  all 
that  was  sacred  to  patriarchal  control.  If  the  husband's  role  in  marriage  was  in 
question,  then  mascuhmty  itself  was  in  question.  Marriage,  readers  discover  for 
Bertie,  is  all  about  being  a weU  "managed  . . . husband"  (621).  Bertie  is  ultimately 
characterized  as  a rather  silly  man  who  ends  a conversation  with  his  wife  by 
"weeping  convulsively"  and  declaring  "you  d ~ don't  1 - love  me!"  (622).  The 
effeminate  husband  served  not  only  as  a reminder  that  a man  who  married  the 
New  Woman  was  susceptible  to  losing  his  masculine  status  in  marriage,  but  that  the 
New  Woman  wife  was  an  oddity.  By  presenting  Bertie  as  a man  who  worries  about 
such  fashion  crises  as  whether  the  "nursery-pin  has  gone  out,"  this  anonymous 
author  undermines  the  husband's  masculine  authority  in  marriage.  Might  all 
husbands  of  New  Women  be  languishing  on  "luxurious  cushions,"  whimpering 
over  his  heart  s blood,  wrung  from  him  by  the  inexorable  destiny  which  prescribes 
our  ornaments  and  the  cut  of  our  garments  from  year  to  year"?  (621).  Such  a 
suspicion  for  late  nineteenth-century  readers  was  not  out  of  the  question. 

What  is  blatant  in  the  above  parody  and  the  one  to  follow  is  the  complete 
role  reversal  of  the  husband  and  the  wife.  What  is  embodied  in  these  parodies  is  a 
very  definite  threat  to  traditional  gender  roles  in  marriage.  The  following  example 
from  Punch  illustrates  even  more  starkly  the  ways  in  which  the  image  of  the 
emotionally  pathetic  New  Man  was  used  to  underscore  the  horror  of  marriage 
between  a New  Woman  and  a man.  T he  piece,  entitled  'The  New  Man  (A  Fragment 
from  the  Romance  of  the  Near  Future)"  introduced  readers  to  a distraught  husband 
waiting  for  his  wife  to  return  one  evening  from  her  club.  The  husband,  or  New 
Man,  IS  depicted  as  a "poor  man,  [who  is]  pale  and  careworn"  from  worry  and 
sitting  up  most  of  the  night  waiting  for  "ALICE"  to  appear  (original  emphasis  167). 
The  capitalizing  of  the  name  of  the  New  Woman  wife  underscores  the  pitiful  tone  of 
the  husband's  situation  and  emphasizes  his  lack  of  masculine  power,  strength  and 
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control  in  his  marriage  to  the  New  Woman.  The  author  of  this  humorous  piece 
writes  that  the  husband  "considered  his  past  life"  and 

He  remembered  his  wedding-day,  when  it  seemed  so  bright  and  fair. 
He  was  a happy  husband,  respected  his  wife,  and  felt  that  side  by  side 
they  could  travel  along  the  road  of  existence  without  a rock  to  arrest 
their  progress,  without  a discordant  note  to  spoil  the  harmony  of  their 
song,  until  that  song  had  ceased  its  music  in  the  hush  of  silence.  Tears, 
suppressed  until  now,  flooded  his  eyes  as  he  remembered  the  waning 
of  the  honeymoon.  He  recollected  the  anxiety  of  ALICE  to  get  back  to 
town  to  be  off  into  the  City.  Of  course  he  could  not  follow  his  wife 

haunts;  it  would  be  immodest  — nay,  even  improper, 
till,  he  had  been  treated  kindly,  in  a rough,  condescending  sort  of 
way.  He  had  had  a Brougham,  and  had  been  allowed  to  visit  his 
gentlemen  friends.  He  had  plenty  of  chats,  and  occasionally  ALICE 
had  accompanied  him  round  the  park.  Then  he  had  seen  a good  deal 
of  his  children.  His  daughter,  however,  had  now  gone  to  school,  and 
his  sons  were  always  with  their  nursery  tutor.  The  clock  struck  once 
agam.  Three,  and  not  home  yet!'  (167) 

The  emphasis  in  this  piece  is  once  again  on  the  inability  of  the  husband  to  control  his 
emotions.  His  masculinity  has  been  entirely  usurped  by  his  New  Woman  wife. 
Certainly  late  nineteenth-century  readers  would  have  found  this  piece  extremely 
amusing,  for  what  man  would  really  be  in  this  situation  with  a woman.  But  still  the 
anxieties  remained  that  the  New  Woman,  as  a wife,  would  somehow  strip  her 
husband  of  all  his  patriarchal  power  in  the  home.  Moreover,  here  masculinity  is 
entirely  stereotyped,  as  is  feniinimty  and  so  neither  man  nor  woman  escapes  the 
parody.  These  two  "New  Man"  narratives  support  the  fear  that  the  New  Woman 
wife  would  displace  her  husband  from  his  rightful  place  of  patriarchal  power  in  the 
family  and  that  husbands  would  allow  themselves  to  be  displaced. 

The  figure  of  the  husband  is  one  of  the  more  complex  and  in  many  ways 
most  problematic  masculine  figures  in  the  New  Woman  novels  of  the  1890s. 

Because  part  of  the  definition  of  the  New  Woman  novel  is  that  the  plots  examine 
and  question  marriage  and  a woman's  reasons  for  marrying,  men  are  inherently 
implicated  in  these  examinations.  In  this  third  chapter  I examine  two  New  Woman 
novels  of  the  1890s,  Sarah  Grand's  The  Heavenly  Twins  (1893)  and  Thomas  Hardy's 
Jude  the  Obscure  (1895).  I chose  these  two  novels  because  Grand  and  Hardy  are 
concerned  with  how  the  husband's  role  in  marriage  is  beginning  to  move  away 
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from  one  of  presumed  patriarchal  authority  to  one  of  cultural  instabihty  as 
questions  arose  around  the  health  of  the  male  body  and  his  sexuality.  Moreover, 
we  see  that  Grand  and  Hardy  suggest  that  in  the  figure  of  the  husband  the 
traditional  masculine  characteristics  of  healthy  moral  purity,  emotional  and  physical 
strength,  courage,  and  personal  honor  are  complicated  by  a new  vision  of  man 
suggesting  that  a husband's  masculinity  and  manhood  are  shaped  by  his  sexual 
desire  and  the  physical  health  of  his  body. 

For  Grand,  men  are  creatures  who  must  be  monitored  and  watched  carefully 
to  make  sure  they  are  first  appropriate  lovers  and  then  suitable  husbands.  In 
Grand's  The  Heavenly  Twins  heterosexuality  and  manly  masculinity  are  never  in 
question  as  they  are  in  the  parodies  in  the  periodicals.  Instead  the  more  pressing 
focus  IS  on  how  the  husband  has  shpped  morally  within  a set  of  social  boundaries 
that  have  allowed  him  to  keep  sUent  about  his  sexual  past  but  still  be  able  to  marry. 
Grand  clearly  argues  that  it  is  not  a matter  of  the  prospective  husband  being  an 
effeminate  or  overly  emotional  man,  but  that  he  is  able  to  marry  an  honorable 
woman  without  the  least  interest  in  whether  he  may  infect  her  physically  and/or 

affect  her  emotionally.  In  Manliness  and  the  Male  Novelist  in  Victorian  Literature 
Andrew  Dowling  argues  that: 

Self-discipline,  earnestness,  control,  and  restraint  were  thus  the  key 
terms  in  Victorian  moral  discourse;  terms  that  were  constantly 
defmed  in  relation  to  images  of  excess,  dissipation,  chaos,  and 
ungoverned  desires.  For  the  Victorians,  this  chaotic,  uncontrolled 
energy  was  the  'natural'  element  of  men.  Victorian  women  might 
tall,  but  Victonan  men  had  already  faUen,  and  in  order  to  achieve 
even  the  semblance  of  civilisation,  they  had  to  rigidly  repress  their 
natural' perversity.  (22)  o j t' 

Dowlmg's  arguments  are  very  convincing,  especially  when  applied  to  the  figure  of 
the  military  husband  in  Sarah  Grand's  The  Heavenly  Twins.  The  military  man 
automaticaUy  assumes  a privileged  position  in  Victorian  culture  because  he  supports 
the  Empire  and  the  essential  masculine  qualities  of  "earnestness,  control,  restraint" 
(Dowling  22).  Yet,  Grand  undermines  the  mihtary  man's  presumed  masculine 
honor  by  suggesting  that  because  he  cannot  control  his  physical  desires  he  is 
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sexually  and  morally  deviant  and  therefore  highly  susceptible  to  uncontrollable 
physical  urges.  Consequently,  he  is  a threat  to  moral  and  social  order,  an  order 
which  requires  that  man  and  woman  both  be  contained  physically  and  emotionally. 
The  tensions  between  what  was  socially  controllable  and  "naturally" 
uncontrollable  in  a man  are  exemplified  in  the  parodic  narratives  about  the  New 
Man  that  1 discussed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  Like  the  disturbing  images  of 
the  effeminate  and  highly  emotional  husbands,  the  characterization  of  the  military 
husband  in  Grand's  novel  as  a possible  'breeder  of  sinners'  speaks  to  the  fears  and 
anxieties  about  the  insidious  and  hidden  nature  of  the  sexual  male  body  at  the  fin- 
de-siecle.  To  be  free  with  one's  emotions  was  not  manly,  but  to  be  sexually 
uninterested  in  a woman  was  a travesty.  Therefore,  to  be  seen  as  a "real"  or  "true" 
man,  a man  must  express  his  natural  sexual  desires  for  women,  but  always  with  a 
modicum  of  restraint  or  they  would  be  perceived  as  entirely  degenerate.  Yet, 
Grand  and  other  Social  Purity  feminists  insisted  that  the  same  strict  moral  standards 
that  were  applied  to  women  in  Victorian  society  also  be  apphed  to  men.  These 
new  standards  for  masculine  behavior  are  captured  in  Grand's  representation  of 
Colonel  Colquhoun.  Her  narrative  about  men  and  masculinity  goes  beyond 
mundane  stereotypes,  such  as  those  reflected  in  the  popular  press,  to  examine  what 
happens  to  the  husband,  and  particularly  the  mihtary  husband,  who  confronts  his 

own  lack  of  physical  self-discipline  and  sexual  deviance  in  a marriage  to  a New 
Woman. 

In  Grand's  narrative  concerning  the  marriage  of  Colonel  Colquhoun  and  his 
wife,  Evadne,  she  places  the  emphasis  on  the  husband's  emotional  and 
psychological  changes  in  the  marriage  and  not  the  wife's.  However,  unlike  Harry 
Lancaster,  Gregory  Rose  or  even  Everard  Barfoot,  all  of  whom,  to  some  measure, 
openly  support  the  New  Woman  and  her  political  cause.  Colonel  Colquhoun 
remams  convmced  that  the  New  Woman's  role  in  marriage  is  to  hterally  keep  silent 
about  her  feminist  interests.  What  keeps  Colonel  Colquhoun  from  being 
stereotyped  as  a tyrant  husband,  like  Phihp  Dendraith  in  Mona  Caird's  The  Wing  of 
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Azrael,  is  his  willingness  to  consider  how  he  has  participated  in  his  failing  marriage 
to  Evadne.  In  light  of  his  ability  to  be  somewhat  self-reflective  about  his  past  sexual 
behavior  with  women  and  to  be  even  more  interested  in  changing  himself  to  suit 
the  needs  of  his  marriage,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  read  Colonel  Colquhoun  as  a new 
"New  Man." 

The  Heavenly  Twins  (1893) 

Colonel  Colquhoun  is  both  a member  of  the  army  and  of  the  privileged 

upper  class,  and  consequently  less  attention  is  paid  to  his  past  sexual  exploits,  than 

what  a nice  "catch"  he  is  for  Evadne.  Their  meeting  is  right  out  of  a cliched  fairy 

tale.  She  is  in  church  one  day  praying  that  God  will  give  her  a sign  to  show  her  who 

she  will  marry.  She  looks  up  from  her  prayer  to  see  "from  the  other  side  of  the 

aisle  ...  the  glance  of  those  other  eyes  ...  her  future  husband"  (53).  The  "sign"  of 

seeing  her  husband  in  church  precedes  a detailed  description  of  her  emotional  and 

physical  "sensations,"  all  of  which  convince  her  that  Colonel  Colquhoun  is  her 

husband  to  be.  Grand  presents  Evadne's  and  Colonel  Colquhoun's  initial  courtship 

and  decision  to  marry  as  that  of  any  other  young  romantic  couple.  However, 

passed  over  quickly  is  a short  description  of  the  Colonel: 

He  look^  about  thirty-eight,  and  was  a big  blond  man,  with  a heavy 
moustache,  and  a delicate  skin  that  flushed  easily.  His  hair  was  thin  on 
the  forehead;  in  a few  more  years  he  would  be  bald  there.  (53) 

This  minor  physical  description  comes  to  mean  much  more  later  on  when  Evadne 
discovers  that  her  husband  has  kept  his  wild  past  a secret.  Grand  emphasizes  that 
m the  days  before  her  wedding  Evadne  "did  not  actually  see  much  of  [Colonel] 
Colquhoun . . . although  ...  he  was  always  beside  her"  (original  emphasis  54). 
Throughout  this  first  part  of  Evadne's  and  Colonel  Colquhoun's  engagement  he  is 
barely  seen  or  described.  Grand  focuses  most  of  her  narrative  attention  on  Evadne 
until  the  moment  is  right  to  reveal  the  possibUity  of  something  very  wrong  with 
Colonel  Colquhoun's  personal  history.  It  is  only  after  Evadne  has  decided  to  leave 
him  to  discover  for  herself  exactly  what  his  past  history  has  been  that  Grand  begins 
to  reveal  Colonel  Colquhoun's  character  and  personality.  He  shows  "indifference" 
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to  finding  out  where  Evadne  has  gone.  "Elis  attitude"  it  seems  "was  largely  due  to  a 
want  of  proper  healthy  feeling,  for  he  was  a vice- worn  man,  with  small  capacity  left 
for  any  great  emotion"  (66).  His  great  worry,  we  learn,  is  the  threat  that  Evadne's 
disappearance  will  jeopardize  his  social  position  and  cause  him  personal  and 
professional  harm.  Moreover,  when  asked  to  "follow  her  and  bring  her  back"  he 
refuses,  declaring  that  he  "will  not  give  [himself]  any  trouble  on  her  account"  (68- 
69).  This  attitude  towards  Evadne  serves  only  to  make  him  seem  like  a callous  and 
hard-hearted  man  who  cares  httle  for  others.  As  a husband,  too,  he  appears  to  be 
flawed  m many  ways.  He  is  described  as  one  of  the  "sensual  men,  who  resent[s] 
anything  that  produces  a feeling  of  discomfort  in  themselves"  (85).  He  continually 
mask[s]  his  emotions"  and  "would  have  hidden  himself  anywhere,  done  anything 
to  keep  his  world  in  ignorance  of  what  had  befallen  him"  with  Evadne  (86).  Colonel 
Colquhoun's  preoccupation  with  his  image  as  a mihtary  officer  and  his  desire  to  be 

accepted  into  a certain  social  set  is  what  is  emphasized  in  his  initial  introduction.  The 
narrator  reveals: 

He  had  married  Evadne  in  order  to  win  the  credit  of  having  secured 
an  excepionaUy  young  and  attractive  wife,  and  now  all  he  thought  of 
was  what  feUows  would  say"  if  they  knew  of  the  shght  she  had  put 
^on  him.  To  conceal  this  was  the  one  object  of  his  life  at  present,  the 
thought  that  forever  absorbed  him.  (86) 

This  base  shallowness  sets  the  stage  for  readers  to  sympathize  entirely  with  Evadne 
and  her  position  as  a wronged  woman.  To  further  emphasize  the  suggestion  that 
Colonel  Colquhoun,  as  a husband,  is  perhaps  not  the  most  desirable  man  for 
Evadne,  the  narrator  explains  that  he  "was  fond  of  children  and  animals,  and  aU 
creatures  that  fawned  upon  him  and  were  not  able  to  argue  if  they  disagreed  with 
him,  or  resent  if  if  he  kicked  them,  actually  or  metaphorically  speaking"  (101). 
However,  these  unappeahng  aspects  of  his  character  seem  to  disappear  when  he  is 
confronted  with  a possible  scandal  in  his  personal  life;  the  need  to  appear  a perfect 
gentleman,  who  loves  and  supports  his  wife,  is  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

Colonel  Colquhoun's  desire  to  appear  to  others,  especiaUy  other  mihtary  men, 
to  be  a good  and  loving  husband  is  what  preoccupies  him  in  the  initial  stages  of  his 
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marriage  to  Evadne.  I would  argue  that  Grand  spends  much  time  examining  the 
characteristics  and  personality  of  the  average  military  man  in  order  to  contrast  the 
unusual  and  complicated  nature  of  Colonel  Colquhoun  with  other  men  around  him 
The  contrasting  images  of  masculinity  that  pertain  to  the  military  man  serve  to 
show  how  the  New  Woman's  military  husband  is  an  entirely  different  sort  of  man, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  way  he  treats  women.  Of  the  general  army  man  Grand 
writes  that; 

There  was  not  much  variety  amongst  [the  officers].  They  were  all 
excessively  clean  and  neat  in  appearance,  their  manners  in  society 
were  unexceptionable,  the  morals  of  most  of  them  not  worth 
describing  because  there  was  so  little  of  them;  and  their  comments  to 
each  other  on  the  occasion  neither  original  nor  refined;  generations  of 
them  had  made  the  same  remarks  under  similar  circumstances.  (162) 

The  mihtary  officers  described  here  seem  vague  and  almost  invisible  in  form  and 

life.  Grand  is  subtly  and  effectively  critiquing  the  moral  honor  of  the  average 

military  man  by  suggesting  that  although  these  men  are  in  a highly  rigid  profession, 

they  cannot  control  their  sexual  desires  enough  to  adhere  to  any  kind  of  personal 

self-discipline  with  women.  To  emphasize  her  suggestion  that  the  average  military 

man  is  a morally  loose  man,  she  contrasts  introduces  Sir  Mosely  Mentieth  to  the 

narrative.  Sir  Mosely  Mentieth  is  the  embodiment  of  the  sexuaUy  degenerate 

military  man.  He  is  continually  described  as  devouring  women  with  his  penetrating 

gaze;  he  fmds  Edith,  his  prospective  wife,  to  be  full  of  an  "innocence,  which  is  so 

appetizing'  (my  emphasis  199).  In  his  early  courting  of  her  he  is  said  to  be  always 

looking  down  upon  [Edith]  with  animal  eyes"  and  occasionally  even  with 

covetous  eyes ' (191  - 92).  Later,  after  he  has  proposed  marriage  to  her,  Mentieth  is 

described  as  "seem[ing]  to  gloat  over  every  item  of  her  appearance"  (231).  Evadne, 

the  very  sensitive  New  Woman,  declares  that  she  doesn't  "like  the  way  he  looks  at 

[her]!"  (232).  By  emphasizing  Mentieth's  predatory  visual  behavior  with  Edith  and 

Evadne  Grand  effectively  opens  the  way  for  readers  to  appreciate  Colonel 

Colquhoun's  emotionally  detached,  yet  gentlemanly  conduct  with  women. 

Although  she  uses  the  stereotype  of  the  sexually  loose  military  man  in  the  figure  of 
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Sir  Mosely  Mentieth  to  show  how  a woman  can  be  physically  and  psychologically 
harmed  by  a dissolute  husband.  Grand  is  careful  to  apply  this  stereotype  as  a 
contrast  and  not  as  an  absolute. 

Colonel  Colquhoun's  masculine  outlook  about  his  own  marriage  and  his  role 
as  Evadne  s husband  shows  signs  of  changing  when  he  is  confronted  with  new  ideas 
about  gender  roles,  while  at  the  same  time  fighting  against  such  ideas  in  the  context 
of  his  mihtary  training  and  masculine  idealism.  Grand  writes  that  Colonel 
Colquhoun's  "attitude"  about  his  marriage  to  Evadne  was  one  of  "pleased 
curiosity"  (173). 

He  considered  their  bargain  a thing  to  be  carried  out  to  the  letter  so 
long  as  she  held  him  to  it,  like  a debt  of  honour,  not  legally  binding 
but  morally,  and  he  was  prepared,  with  gentlemanly  tack,  to  keep 
faith  without  further  discussion  of  the  subject.  (173) 

Although  Colonel  Colquhoun  relishes  his  "study  of  this  new  specimen"  of  a 
woman,  he  finds  that  what  he  suffers  from  early  in  their  marriage  is  an  intense 
curiosity,  "a  sort  of  rage  to  make  [Evadne]  out"  (201).  Yet,  their  ability  to  live 
together  without  any  tension  or  friction  makes  them  both  feel  as  if  their  bond  was 
not  the  bond  of  man  and  wife"  but  of  "a  gentleman  and  [a]  lady  in  ordinary 
everyday  intercourse"  (220).  To  this  end,  they  are  able  to  develop  an 
extraordinarily  strong  relationship  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  sexual  demands  on 
each  other.  They  consider  each  other  to  be  good  friends,  but  friends  in  the  most 
platomc  sense.  Grand  seems  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  marriage  in  which  a husband 
and  a wife  can  develop  a friendship  that  will  survive. 

The  novel  is  filled  with  marriages,  but  it  is  only  the  one  between  Evadne  and 
Colonel  Colquhoun  in  which  such  a revealing  verbal  exchange  takes  place  to  show 
just  how  deeply  connected  they  are  to  each  other.  It  is  a conversation  that  primarily 
concerns  their  own  marriage  but  it  is  also  an  exchange  about  Colonel  Colquhoun's 
examination  and  perspective  of  his  own  masculinity  and  the  way  that  he  has  lived 
his  life.  Grand's  concern,  it  seems,  is  to  show  how  a man  might  come  to  realize  his 
own  flaws  in  the  context  of  a relationship  in  which  he  must  accept  those  flaws 
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without  being  rewarded  for  his  self-awareness.  There  are  moments,  however,  in 

his  exchange  with  Evadne  that  Colonel  Colquhoun  sounds  like  poor  Bertie,  the  New 

Man  who  laments  about  his  fashion  sorrows. 

There  is  no  hope  for  me,  then,'  he  said  . . . lamely.  'I  suppose  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  you  never  cared  for  me  at  all;  you  just  thought  you 
would  get  married,  and  accepted  me  because  I was  the  first  person  to 
propose,  and  your  friends  considered  me  ehgible.  I think  you  are 
cold-hearted  Evadne'.  (339) 

Colonel  Colquhoun's  tone  here  is  petulant;  he  could  almost  be  a spoiled  child 

having  a tantrum  about  some  supposed  unfair  treatment  in  the  nursery.  But  he 

moves  away  from  this  tone  quickly  "and  he  [shdes]  into  a better  frame  of  mind" 

(341)  in  which  he  and  Evadne  have  a much  more  serious  conversation  about  his 

masculine  behavior  with  her.  In  his  reflections  upon  himself  and  her  he  explains: 

You  are  a good  woman  Evadne  . . . [and]  apart  from  your  peculiar 
opimons,  you  are  about  one  of  the  nicest  girls  I ever  knew. 

Everything  you  do  is  well  done.  You're  never  out  of  temper . . . But 
since  you  think  you  cannot  care  for  me,  1 shall  not  persecute  you.  1 
gave  you  my  word  of  honour  that  1 never  would,  and  1 hope  1 have 
kept  it ...  I don't  pretend  to  have  been  a saint;  very  much  the  contrary 
...  but  1 hope  1 have  always  been  a gentleman . . . and  what  1 want  to 
say  is  ...  if  you  really  think  that  I have  done  all  I can  to  make  your  life 
endurable,  wiU  you  . . . promise  me  that  during  my  lifetime  you  will 
not  mix  yourself  up  pubhcly  — will  not  join  societies,  make  speeches, 
or  publish  books,  which  people  would  know  you  had  written,  on  the 
social  subjects  you  are  so  fond  of.  (341) 

Once  again  Grand  shows  that  despite  Colonel  Colquhoun's  self-awareness  he 
cannot  escape  his  desire  for  self-protection.  His  need  to  keep  up  the  illusion  of  a 
happy  and  successful  marriage  with  Evadne  contributes  to  his  inability  to  entirely 
break  free  from  convention,  even  though  he  might  like  to. 

In  the  final  part  of  their  conversation  Grand  gives  the  reader  a real  sense  of 
Colonel  Colquhoun's  masculine  vulnerability  when  he  says  to  Evadne  "[yjou  would 
have  loved  me,  then,  if  I had  hved  a different  life"  (345).  Despite  his  evident 
conservatism  about  his  marriage  and  the  role  that  he  believes  Evadne  should  play 
to  society  at  large  as  a silent  and  obedient  wife,  he  is  quite  aware  of  how  much  he 
has  contributed  to  their  failing  marriage.  Twice  he  declares  to  Evadne  that  he 
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wish[ed]  to  God  that  he  had  hved  a good  and  moral  life  as  a young  man  in  order 
to  deserve  her  as  a wife  and  not  just  as  a "friend”.  His  emphasis  on  his  own  flawed 
behavior  shows  a level  of  self-awareness  that  is  reflected  in  the  following  statement 
to  Evadne. 

Forgive  me ...  for  provoking  a discussion  which  has  pained  you 
needlessly.  If  repentance  and  remorse  could  wipe  out  the  past,  I 
should  be  worthy  to  claim  you  this  minute.  But  I know  you  are  right. 
There  might  have  been  hours  of  intoxication,  but  there  would  have 
been  years  of  misery  also  — for  you  — as  my  wife.  Your  decision  was 
best  for  both  of  us.  It  was  our  only  chance  of  peace.  (347) 

Although  Colonel  Colquhoun  is  hardly  a reformed  man  at  this  point  in  his  marriage 
to  Evadne,  he  has  come  to  understand  that  her  choice  of  self-preservation  has 
actually  made  their  relationship  stronger.  They  close  their  extensive  exchange  with 
the  understanding  that  they  are  "the  best  [of]  friends"  and  that  because  of  this  they 
share  a "new  and  happy  consciousness  of  an  excellent  understanding  between 
them  (347).  Through  his  unconventional  marriage  to  Evadne  Colonel  Colquhoun 
gains  personal  insight  into  his  own  flawed  masculine  characteristics.  Although,  it 
might  be  more  satisfying  to  the  reader  if  Colonel  Colquhoun  became  a truly 
changed  man  such  a thing  does  not  occur  in  Grand's  narrative.  Instead,  the  focus 
for  Grand  is  on  the  potential  for  change  in  the  husband  who  has  a relationship  with  a 
New  Woman. 

Jude  The  Obscure  (1895) 

Unhke  reviewers  of  The  Heavenly  Twins,  who  praised  the  novel,  those  writers 
who  reviewed  Jude  the  Obscure  were  full  of  vitriohc  sentiments  about  the  plot  of  this 
New  Woman  novel.  Reviewers  were  especially  sensitive  to  Jude's  behavior  with 
Sue  Bridehead,  but  they  were  also  concerned  with  the  ways  in  which  Hardy 
represented  Jude's  masculinity.  A reviewer  in  The  Bookman  (1896)  writes  that  Jude 
does  not  represent  the  "old"  masculinity: 

the  rude  virihty  of  young  and  lusty  EngUshmen,  with  huge  calves  and 
j • vigorous  health;  of  strapping  fellows  who  roar  out 
theu  broad  jokes  over  a mug  of  ale  in  the  tap-room  of  a country  inn. 
ljude  s masculinity]  is  rather  the  studied  satyriasis  of  approaching 
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senility  suggesting  the  morbidly  curious  imaginings  of  a masochist  or 
some  other  form  of  sexual  pervert.  (428) 

Here  it  is  mterestmg  that  the  "old"  masculinity  is  not  only  represented  as  the  lesser 
of  the  two  evils,  but  it  is  based  on  an  acceptable  and  a visible  sexuality  that  is 
decidedly  youthful.  Ironically,  the  "new"  masculinity  is  associated  with  an  aging 
body  and  in  turn  a perverse  sexuality.  The  "lusty  Englishmen"  are  simple, 
straightforward  masculine  figures  whose  healthy  bodies  support  the  image  of 
England  as  a producer  of  fine  specimens  of  manhood.  According  to  this  critic  the 
"new"  masculinity  marks  Jude  as  a sexual  degenerate.  However,  more 
importantly,  this  new  masculinity  and  new  manhood  suggests  a certain  sexual 
unknown,  which  is  threatening  to  the  strength  and  the  health  of  the  Empire. 

A second  reviewer  writing  in  1896  in  The  Literary  World  also  focuses  on  the 

sexual  degenerate  in  Jude  the  Obscure  and  compares  Hardy  to  an  artist  and  an 

anatomist".  Although  this  reviewer  is  far  more  complimentary  about  Jude 

Fawley,  there  is  still  an  emphasis  on  the  disturbing  unknown  of  the  male  body  and 

male  sexuahty.  Hardy's  own  abihty  as  a competent  writer  is  brought  into  question 

as  one  who  turns  that  which  is  meant  to  be  beautiful  into  something  distasteful.  As 

a writer.  Hardy  is  first  compared  to  an  artist  who  uses  the  figure  of  the  nude  to 

expose  only  the  ugly  side  of  humanity.  The  reviewer  writes: 

When  art  uses  the  nude  it  is  for  its  beauties,  its  perfections,  but  in 
literature  it  is  the  deformed,  the  twisted,  the  knotted,  the  misshapen, 
the  body  that  of  all  others  ought  in  mercy  to  be  covered.  (3) 


The  narrative  of  the  nude  symbolizes  human  nature  and  a debased  sexuahty  that 

makes  the  body  itself  a "horror."  Furthermore,  the  reviewer  likens  Hardy's  novel 

to  studying  anatomy  and  dissection.  Jude  the  Obscure  is: 

quivering  flesh  and  spirit  under  the  knife.  WonderfuUy  keen  and 
anatytical,  it  perhaps  makes  Hardy  the  foremost  anatomist  in  the 
modern  world  of  letters,  but  in  "Jude  the  Obscure"  the  anatomy,  we 
think,  has  reached  vivisection.  (3) 

Here,  the  novelist  is  not  only  a butcher,  but  he  seems  to  be  equated  with  a doctor 
who  has  the  power  to  dissect  and  to  mutilate.  The  reviewer  emphasizes  that  the 
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narrative  and  the  author  himself  present  horrific  material  that  is  both  titillating  and 
threatening  to  the  reader.  These  two  striking  images  of  the  artist  manipulating  and 
the  anatomist  brutalizing  the  flesh  of  the  text  suggest  a level  of  visceral  disturbance 
in  Hardy's  narrative  that  reviewers  argued  could  not  be  overlooked. 

What  is  so  disturbing  about  Jude  the  Obscure  ? Perhaps  it  is  Jude  Pawley 
himself,  a man  who  is  partly  indefinable  but  who  suggests  an  image  of  manhood 
that  is  both  appealing  and  unsettling.  Jude  is  appealing  to  readers  because  of  his 
conventional  position  concerning  marriage;  he  desires  to  be  a good  and  devoted 
husband  to  both  Arabella  Donn,  whom  he  does  marry,  and  Sue  Bridehead,  whom 
he  never  marries.  By  this  same  token  Jude's  intense  sexual  desire  for  both  women 
and  Hardy's  clear  descriptions  of  Jude's  expression  of  this  desire  definitely  shocked 
nineteenth-century  readers.  As  Penny  Boumelha  explains  in  her  introduction  to 
New  Casebooks,  Jude  the  Obscure  "Jude  the  Obscure  ...  is  a novel  whose  scandalous 
chaUenge  to  its  reader  lies  not  in  its  plot  of  illicit  sexuality  or  its  lack  of  respect  for 
social  mstitutions,  but  in  the  resistance  it  offers  to  any  given  position  of  reading"  (2). 
So  too,  when  examining  Jude  and  his  complex  masculinity  one  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  categorize  him  as  one  kind  of  man.  It  seems  that  Jude,  more  so  than  any 
other  character  in  the  novel,  cannot  be  very  easily  defined.  Even  by  the  end  of  his 
novel  Hardy  has  not  settled  on  one  way  to  define  Jude's  masculinity. 

Although  Jude  fits  many  roles  in  his  relationships  with  both  men  and 
women,  it  is  on  his  role  as  husband  that  I want  to  focus  here.  More  than  any  other, 
this  role  defines  Jude's  masculine  identity  with  women  and  with  society  at  large. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Jude  is  not  also  seen  as  a lover,  friend,  confidant,  working 
man  and  even  an  inteUectual  by  people  around  him,  but  that  he  himself  sees  his  role 
of  husband,  first  legally  to  Arabella  and  then  emotionally  and  physically  to  Sue,  as 
his  primary  definition  of  masculine  identity.  Every  other  role  that  Jude  embodies 
after  he  becomes  a husband,  which  is  very  early  in  his  life,  is  in  constant  tension 
with  this,  at  times,  aU  consuming  identity.  Once  he  becomes  a husband,  he  is 
always  conscious  of  his  role  and  its  limitations  in  a society  and  culture  that  expect 
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him  to  play  a legal  and  certainly  an  emotional  role  with  a woman,  Arabella  Donn, 
whom  he  does  not  love  at  all.  Moreover,  when  he  meets  Sue  Bridehead  and  falls  in 
love  with  her,  it  is  the  knowledge  that  he  is  married  to  Arabella  which  keeps  him 
from  pursuing  Sue  more  aggressively. 

Jude  s role  as  husband  is  interesting  when  we  understand  that  one  of  the 

characteristics  that  he  embraces  in  is  his  relationships  with  Arabella  and  Sue  is  a 

strong  sense  of  duty . This  duty,  I would  argue,  originates  not  only  his  early 

relationships  with  men,  but  also  in  his  early  devotion  to  his  intellectual  studies. 

Duty  towards  the  men,  namely  Mr.  Phillotson,  his  teacher,  whom  he  believes  will 

offer  him  a way  to  succeed  in  his  own  intellectual  enlightenment  is  part  of  what 

shapes  Jude  as  he  grows  up  in  Mary  green.  The  narrator  says  of  Jude  that  "[i]t  had 

been  the  yearning  of  [Jude's]  heart  to  find  something  to  anchor  on,  to  cling  to"  (65). 

As  a young  boy  Jude  desires  to  emulate  Phillotson  and,  through  this  relationship,  he 

is  fired  with  a passion  for  books  and  learning.  The  first  image  we  have  of  Jude  is  of 

his  "joining  the  group  of  men"  who  stand  around  Phillotson  as  he  leaves  the  village 

of  Mary green  for  Christminster,  the  "City  of  Light".  Jude's  ability  to  speak  up,  to 

suggest  a remedy  for  housing  the  teacher's  piano,  seems  to  come  from  the  comfort 

he  feels  with  the  local  men,  but  also  with  Phillotson.  The  teacher  has  given  him  a 

book  and  bestows  upon  Jude  an  emotional  intimacy  based  on  a "scheme  or  dream" 

of  becoming  a "university  graduate,  and  then  to  be  ordained"  (48).  As  Richard 

Dellamora  explains  in  "Male  Relations  in  Thomas  Hardy's  Jude  the  Obscure ,"  Jude's 

relationship  with  Phillotson,  as  a young  boy,  serves  as  the  force  that  directs  all  his 

desires  for  a University  education  (154).  Hardy  writes  that: 

The  city  acquired  a tangibility,  a permanence,  a hold  on  [Jude's]  life 
mainly  from  the  one  nucleus  of  fact  that  the  man  for  whose 

knowledge  and  purposes  he  had  so  much  reverence  was  actuallv 
livmg  there.  (62)  ^ 

Jude  s childhood  fantasies  about  Phillotson  contribute  not  only  to  his  own 
assessment  of  his  scholastic  abilities,  but  also  to  his  growing  understanding  of 
himself  as  a man. 
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Moreover,  Jude  so  associates  his  visions  of  Christminster  with  PhiUotson  that  they 
seem  to  be  a part  of  Jude's  physical  body. 

[Jude]  had  heard  that  breezes  traveled  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour 
■ ■ parted  his  hps  as  he  faced  the  north-east,  and  drew  in  the  wind 
as  if  it  were  a sweet  liquor.  'You,'  he  said,  addressing  the  breeze 
caressingly,  'were  in  Christminster  city  . . . touching  Mr.  Phillotson's 
face,  being  breathed  by  him;  and  now  you  are  here,  breathed  by  me  — 
you,  the  very  same.'  (63) 

The  sensuous  communion  Jude  feels  when  he  breathes  in  the  wind  that  Mr. 
PhiUotson  has  also  breathed  seems  understood  as  more  than  simply  adoration  of 
the  schoolmaster.  There  is  a hint  of  a sexual  exchange  between  the  two  men,  but  it 
is  an  exchange  and  a sharing  of  a personified  woman,  who  is  represented  in  the 
wind.  Jude  s desire  to  be  a part  of  the  educated  group  of  men  who  belong  to 
Christminster  aligns  him  with  the  heterosexual  man.  Jude  does  not  address  his  love 
and  desire  to  PhUlotson,  but  to  the  wind,  who,  woman-like,  Jude  "caress[esj".  Jude 
believes  that  PhUlotson  and  have  shared  the  female  wind,  and,  therefore,  they  share 
the  same  desires  and  the  same  pleasures.  Of  course,  Jude  and  PhUlotson  wUl  later 
feel  sexual  desire  for  Sue,  and  they  ultimately  wUl  share  her,  just  as  Jude  beheves 
they  share  the  wind.  The  sexual  connection  to  Christminster  and,  in  turn,  to 
PhUlotson  continues  when  the  narrator  states  that  Jude  was  "so  romanticaUy 
attached  to  Christminster,  that  like  a young  lover  aUuding  to  his  mistress,  he  felt 
bashful  at  mentioning  its  name"  (64). 

Jude  idealizes  and  idolizes  Phillotson's  university  ambitions  so  much  so  that 
when  he  fmaUy  meets  him  as  a grown  man,  he  is  sorely  disappointed  that  PhUlotson 
is  "[ojnly  a schoolmaster  stUl!"  (149).  The  fact  that  "[PhUlotson]  couldn't  do  if' 
shocks  Jude  mto  immediately  questioning  his  own  abUities  to  succeed  at  the  "grand 
Umversity  scheme"  (149).  Having  identUied  his  own  dreams  of  the  University  so 
entirely  with  the  schoolmaster's,  Jude  finds  that  when  they  finaUy  do  meet  he  feels 
"a  sympathy  with  PhUlotson  as  an  obviously  much  chastened  and  disappointed 
man"  (150).  Jude's  empathy  towards  PhUlotson  stems  not  only  from  his  desire  to 
keep  his  connection  with  him,  but  presumably  his  own  emotional  sensitivity  and 
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sense  of  reverent  duty.  Consequently,  when  Phillotson  does  not  remember  Jude 
and  what  transpired  between  them  at  Marygreen,  Jude  "wish[es]  he  had  not  come" 
to  see  Phillotson  (150).  Jude's  faith  and  interest  in  Phillotson  is  "destroyed  at  one 
stroke"  after  they  meet  and  Jude  encounters  a "thin  and  careworn"  man.  Jude's 

reaction  to  Phillotson's  physical  changes  contributes  to  a sense  of  his  own  masculine 
vulnerability. 

Despite  the  loss  of  an  emotional  connection  with  Phillotson,  Jude  does  not 
lose  his  desire  to  be  close  to  intellectual  men.  Later,  when  Jude  has  joined  a choir 
and  been  particularly  touched  by  a piece  of  music,  he  states  that  he  "would  like  to 
know  that  man"  for  "[h]e  of  all  men  would  understand  [his]  difficulties"  (252). 

Jude's  difficulties  concern  his  "[pjerplexed  and  harassed"  relationships  with  Arabella 
and  Sue.  In  his  distress  over  his  relationships  with  women,  he  turns  to  the 
composer.  He  believes  that  he  will  find  in  this  composer,  as  he  believed  he  would 
find  in  Phillotson,  a "confidant"  and  "a  man  of  sympathies";  one  whom  has 
"suffered,  and  throbbed,  and  yearned"  (252).  The  composer  comes  to  personify, 
for  Jude,  a "full  soul"  whom  he  believes  will  satiate  his  own  "hungry  soul."  Again, 
Jude  searches  for  someone  "to  cling  to"  and  devote  himself  to  in  order  to  define 
himself.  However,  when  the  composer  disappoints  him  by  being  more  interested 
m making  money  than  making  music,  Jude  realizes  that  he  could  not  possibly  "open 
up  his  confidences"  to  this  man  (254).  "[Tjhe  man  with  the  soul"  turns  out  to  be 
only  thus  and  thus"  and  Jude  is  stricken  with  a sense  of  his  own  naivete  about  the 
composer.  Jude  expects  more  of  an  inteUectual  and  emotional  connection  than  he 
receives  from  the  composer.  In  his  attempts  to  connect  emotionally  and 
mteUectually  with  Phillotson  and  then  the  composer,  Jude  seems  to  be  trying  on 

certain  masculine  "styles  of  thought"  in  order  to  define  his  identity  as  a man 
(Garson  188). 

Yet,  although  Jude's  masculine  identity  is  strongly  connected  to  certain  men. 

It  IS  also  defined  by  two  very  important  women  in  his  life,  ArabeUa  Donn  and  Sue 
Bridehead.  When  Jude  is  led  by  Arabella  into  marriage  and  he  must  abandon  his 
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goals  of  pursuing  an  education  at  Christminster,  the  energy  that  he  once  channeled 

into  those  goals  is  transferred  to  the  duty  he  feels  towards  his  new  wife. 

Interestingly,  when  Jude  marries  Arabella  and  becomes  her  husband,  he  is  never 

quite  free  of  this  identity,  even  after  he  meets  Sue  and  divorces  Arabella.  In  her 

review  of  the  novel  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Margaret  Oliphant  writes  that  Jude  "is 

made  ...  a puppet  flung  between ...  two  women  - the  fleshy  animal  Arabella  and 

the  fantastic  Susan  [sic] . . . [ijn  this  curious  dilemma  the  unfortunate  Jude,  who  is 

always  the  puppet,  always  acted  upon  by  others,  never  altogether  loses  our 

esteem  (quoted  in  Cox  258).  Although  the  tenor  of  OUphanfs  review  is  of 

condemnation  for  the  novel,  her  perception  of  Jude  is  quite  interesting.  She  sees 

him  as  a victim  of  the  caprices  of  the  women  in  his  life;  Arabella  is  "ready  to  gratify 

him  m whatever  circumstances  they  may  meet,"  while  Sue  "hold[sj  him  on  the 

tiptoe  of  [sexual]  expectation"  (Cox  258).  In  the  same  vein  as  Ohphant,  another 

reviewer  in  the  Athenaeum  describes  Jude  as  a "flabby  atom  without  any 

mdividuahty"  (Cox  251).  Like  the  New  Man  figure  in  the  narratives  of  the  periodical 

press  who  lacked  an  ability  to  control  his  emotional  behavior,  Jude's  own  emotions 

for  women  are  hardly  clearly  defined.  In  supposedly  lacking  "individuality"  it 

seems  that  what  Jude  reaUy  lacks  is  a masculine  force  of  will  with  the  women  in  his 
life. 


Focusing  entirely  on  his  desire  one  day  to  hve  in  Christminster  and  to  study, 
Jude  leads  a rather  uneventful  life  until  he  meets  Arabella.  Hardy's  narrative  of 
Jude's  and  ArabeUa's  relationship  is  a scathing  critique  of  marriage,  albeit  with  an 
emphasis  on  how  much  the  man  suffers  and  not  the  woman.  ' Jude  is  portrayed  as 
a simple,  young  man  who  is  easily  duped  into  amorous  longing  by  a serious 
seductress,  one  whom  "asserted  her  sway  in  his  soul"  (92).  Jude's  growing 
awareness  of  his  own  sexual  desire  and  physical  pleasure  is  emphasized  as  a key 
component  of  his  interest  in  pursuing  Arabella.  The  introduction  of  ArabeUa's 


novel  is  to  focus  on  the  emotional  suffering  of  the  hush  J/tarmSTge'" 
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female  flesh  mto  his  physical  vicinity  causes  Jude  to  "[drift]  strangely"  and  to  bask  in 
a fresh  and  wild  pleasure,  that  of  having  found  a new  channel  for  emotional 
interest  hitherto  unsuspected"  (83  - 84).  Jude's  intellectual  mind  turns  on  the 
"commonest  local  twaddle"  as  he  courts  Arabella  (88).  However,  Jude's  sexual 
naivete  about  Arabella's  "latent  sensuousness"  contributes  to  his  being  seen  by  her 
friends  as  an  "honorable  and  serious-minded"  man,  not  one  of  the  "commercial 
gent[s]  from  the  towns,  or  any  of  them  that  be  slippery  with  poor  [pregnant] 
women!"  (94).  His  "honorable"  sense  of  duty  towards  ArabeUa  makes  him  a good 
catch  as  a husband,  but  this  same  honor  leaves  Jude  at  Arabella's  mercy. 
Consequently,  after  his  experience  of  being  tricked  into  marrying  Arabella  because 
she  claims  she  is  pregnant,  Jude  is  situated  perfectly  in  the  narrative  as  a man  for 
whom  readers  feel  sympathy. 

When  Jude  and  Arabella  finally  do  part,  she  to  Australia,  he  to  Christminster, 

only  then  does  he  seem  to  reflect  upon  his  choices  and  himself  as  a husband  and 
then  as  a man. 

himself.  On  the  old  track  he  seemed  to  be  a boy 
still,  hardly  a day  older  than  when  he  had  stood  dreaming  at  the  top  of 
mat  hill,  mwardly  fired  for  the  first  time  with  ardours  for 
Christminster  and  scholarship.  'Yet  I am  a man ...  I have  a wife 
More,  I have  arrived  at  the  still  riper  stage  of  having  disagreed  with 
ner,  disliked  her,  had  a scuffle  with  her,  and  parted  from  her.'  (119) 

Jude  s awareness  of  his  own  undefined  manhood  comes  upon  him  suddenly 

through  an  understanding  of  the  exact  nature  of  his  relationship  with  Arabella.  He 

has  no  illusions  about  himself,  ArabeUa  or  their  marriage.  Jude  "knew  weU,  too 

weU,  in  the  secret  centre  of  his  brain,  that  ArabeUa  was  not  worth  a great  deal  as  a 

specimen  of  womankind"  (102).  Yet,  Jude  has  been  puUed  by  an  "arm  of 

extraordinaiy  muscular  power"  toward  "the  embrace  of  a woman  for  whom  he 

had  no  respect,  and  whose  life  had  nothing  in  common  with  his  own  except  locaUty" 

(87).  In  his  willingness  to  remain  blind  to  Arabella's  faults,  he  chooses  physical  and 

sexual  desire  for  a woman  over  the  part  of  himseU  that  has  so  long  identified  with 
the  University. 
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He  walked  as  if  he  felt  himself  to  be  another  man  from  the  Jude  of 
yesterday.  What  were  his  books  to  him?  what  were  his  intentions, 
hitherto  adhered  to  so  strictly,  as  to  not  wasting  a single  minute  of 
time  day  by  day?  'Wasting!'  It  depended  on  your  point  of  view  to 
define  that:  he  was  just  living  for  the  first  time:  not  wasting  hfe.  It  was 
better  to  love  a woman  than  to  be  a graduate,  or  a parson:  av,  or  a 
pope!  (92)  r j, 

Jude's  physical  senses  overwhelm  the  intellectual  part  of  his  masculine  identity.  His 
lack  of  interest  in  his  intellectual  pursuits  becomes  the  signifier  of  his  role  as 
Arabella's  husband.  Therefore,  when  they  finally  part  it  seems  natural  that  he 
should  return  to  his  interest  and  desire  in  fulfilling  his  dream  of  going  to 
Christminster.  No  longer  encumbered  by  his  intense  duty  to  Arabella  he  turns  his 
attentions  towards  himself  and  feels  "in  his  soul  a spark  of  the  old  fire"  again  (120). 

Jude's  behavior  with  the  two  women  in  his  life  is  divided  between  a raw 

physical  expression  for  ArabeUa  and  a more  refined  "warmth"  for  Sue.  Jude  meets 

Sue  after  Arabella  has  left  him  and  he  has  returned  to  his  intellectual  pursuits.  In 

seeking  out  Sue  as  first  a friend  and  then  as  a lover,  Jude  knows  that  he  "wanted 

something  to  love"  (145).  ^ Ultimately,  however,  Jude  is  not  simply  drawn  to  Sue 

for  the  love  that  she  gives  to  him,  but  he  is  also  very  aware  of  his  sexual  interest  in 

her.  However,  the  narrator  is  quick  to  remind  readers  that  Jude  is  decidedly  not  the 

kind  of  man  who  "would  have  rushed  incontinently  to  [Sue],  snatched  the  pleasure 

of  easy  friendship  which  she  could  hardly  refuse,  and  have  left  the  rest  to  chance. 

Not  so  Jude  - at  first"  (146).  In  his  great  desire  to  be  near  Sue  and  to  enjoy  her 

company,  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  reveal  what  he  beheves  is  his  true  and  defining 

identity,  that  he  is  married  to  Arabella.  His  identity  as  a husband  takes  on 

monumentally  secret  proportions  as  he  pursues  Sue. 

There  was  not  the  least  doubt  that  from  his  own  orthodox  point  of 
view  the  situation  was  growing  immoral.  For  Sue  to  be  the  loved  one 


4 fT  ® Lyndall's  desire  to  find  something  great  to  love.  Lyndall  declares 

that  I want  to  love!  1 want  something  great  and  pure  to  lift  me  up  itself . . . [o]ne  day  I will  tvT 
something  utterly,  and  then  I will  be  better"'  (241-42).  For  Jude  and  Lyndall  the  cry  is^not  for 

t^w  ll  « suggesting  that  they  seek  a^force  larg^than  themselves 
that  will  offer  them  relief  from  their  emotional  suffering  and  loneliness.  memselves 
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of  a man  who  was  licensed  by  the  laws  of  his  country  to  love  ArabeUa 

and  none  other  unto  his  life's  end,  was  a pretty  bad  second  beginning. 

(146)  6 6 

Consequently,  Jude  appears  simultaneously  to  be  a cowardly  man  and  a chivalric 
gentleman  with  Sue.  This  tension  in  Jude's  behavior  towards  Sue  contributes  to  his 
struggle  with  his  masculine  identity.  He  is  made  constantly  aware  of  what 
restrictions  are  placed  on  him  in  his  relationship  with  Sue  because  he  is  Arabella's 
husband.  Although  he  tries  to  separate  his  emotional  love  and  his  sexual  desire  for 
Sue,  he  is  unable  to  do  so.  He  states  to  himself  that  he  desires  Sue  because  "1  can  see 
that  she  is  exceptionally  bright;  and  it  is  partly  a wish  for  intellectual  sympathy,  and 
a craving  for  loving-kindness  in  my  solitude"  (146).  Yet,  ultimately  he  beheves  that 
what  he  feels  for  Sue  is  "human  perversity"  (146).  His  inability  to  escape  his  sexual 
feelings  for  Sue  and  the  "indescribable  manner"  that  he  experiences  in  her  presence 
make  him  worry  about  his  masculine  strength.  In  his  relationship  with  Sue,  he 
questions  his  proper  and  honorable  masculine  behavior  as  he  begins  to  think  "more 
of  her  instead  of  thinking  less  of  her"  (146).  It  is  Jude's  internal  monologue,  told  to 
us  by  the  narrator,  that  alerts  Hardy's  readers  to  the  "unauthorized  passion"  Jude 
feels  for  Sue.  This  emphasis  on  the  growth  of  Jude's  sexual  desire  for  Sue  suggests 
that  Hardy  would  like  his  readers  to  know  not  just  that  Jude  is  a sexual  being,  but 
that  sexual  desire  will  pervade,  influence  and  ultimately  torture  Jude  both 
emotionally  and  physically  as  he  struggles  to  woo  Sue  and  to  understand  himself. 

Jude's  introduction  to  unconventional  ideas  about  men  and  women  living 
together  comes  to  him  through  Sue.  Moreover,  although  Jude  and  Sue  seem  to  be 
intellectually  suited  to  one  another,  it  is  Sue  who  recognizes  this  possibility  long 
before  Jude.  She  says  to  him: 

I did  want  and  long  to  ennoble  some  man  to  high  aims;  and  when  I 
saw  you,  and  knew  you  wanted  to  be  my  comrade,  I . . . thought  that 

man  might  be  you.  But  you  take  so  much  tradition  on  trust  that  1 don't 
know  what  to  say.  (207) 

Jude  does  pass  through  several  stages  in  his  life  of  taking  "much  tradition  on  trust," 
but  fmaUy  he  chooses  to  abandon  most  of  his  investments  in  social  conventions  in 
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order  to  have  Sue  in  his  life.  Interestingly,  when  Sue  announces  her  impending 
marriage  to  Phillotson,  Jude  is  suddenly  imbued  with  insight  about  the  horrors  of 
marriage  between  two  people  unsuited  for  each  other.  His  own  experiences  with 
Arabella,  of  course,  give  credence  to  his  premonitions  about  Sue's  marriage:  "'Oh 
Susanna  Florence  Mary!'. . . You  don't  know  what  marriage  means!"'  (225).  Jude 
sees  what  Sue  does  not  see  about  her  relationship  to  Phillotson.  " Yet,  instead  of 
being  willing  to  confront  her  with  his  knowledge  about  his  own  marriage  and  what 
he  beheves  to  be  the  future  of  hers,  he  remains  silent.  Later,  when  Jude  is  giving 
Sue  away  to  Phillotson,  Jude's  senses  are  heightened  to  Sue's  experience  and  his 
own.  Interestingly,  Phillotson,  the  prospective  husband,  does  "not  notice"  either 
Sue  s or  Jude  s suffering.  He  is  "surrounded  by  a mist  which  prevented  his  seeing 
the  emotions  of  others"  (231).  It  is  Jude,  the  man  who  has  been  a husband  and  who 
still  desires  to  be  a husband  to  Sue,  who  is  privileged  as  the  seer  of  complex 
emotions  in  the  New  Woman.  Still,  despite  Jude's  awareness  of  Sue's  "colossal 
[emotional]  inconsistency"  he  has  no  answers  or  revelations  for  himself  or  Sue  in 
the  moment  of  crisis  that  is  her  marriage  to  Phillotson  (231). 

However,  when  Sue  finally  leaves  Phillotson  and  both  Sue  and  Jude  have 
entirely  rejected  marriage  in  its  lawful  mode,  they  seem  apparently  satisfied  with 
their  relationship  and  with  each  other.  In  1896  an  anonymous  reviewer  in  The 
Bookman  wrote  that,  "[tjhe  double  marriage  of  Jude  and  Sue,  their  double  divorce, 
and  the  curious  transposition  of  their  respective  behefs  and  disbeUefs,  so  that  each 
ends  when  the  other  begins  - all  this  is  done  to  produce  an  effect  and  to  make  a 
startling  contrast,  and  not  because  it  is  true  to  Ufe;  for  in  life  things  do  not  happen  in 
this  chiastic  way"  (429).  Yet  Hardy  seems  to  be  suggesting  that  in  actual  fact  life 
does  happen  this  way  for  two  people  who  struggle  with  how  to  identify  themselves 


See  my  discussion  in  chapter  one  of  Mona  Caird's  'The  Wing  of  Azrael"  (1889)  and  Harry 
^caster's  position  as  a "seer"  in  Viola's  marriage  to  her  husband  Philip  Dendraith.  The  New 
an  as  pn^leged  seer"  occurs  in  two  other  New  Woman  novels  of  the  1890s:  Sarah  Grand's  " The 
Heayeidy  Twins"  (1893)  in  the  relationship  between  Dr.  Galbraith,  as  first  doctor,  then  lover,  and 
j Evadne  Fraylmg  and  Emma  Frances  Brooke's  " The  Superfluous  Woman"  (1894) 

and  the  doctor/ patient  relationship  between  Dr.  Cornerstone  and  Jessamine  Halliday. 
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in  a culture  that  expects  them  to  adhere  to  strict  social  rules  and  roles  in  and  outside 
of  marriage.  As  William  R.  Goetz  explains  in  "The  Fehcity  and  Infelicity  of  Marriage 
in  Jude  the  Obscure , [w]hat  Jude  and  Sue  consider  they  have  done  is  to  enter  into  a 
natural  marriage,  just  as  binding  on  them  as  a civil  one  would  be  but  with  less 
potential  for  cruelty.  Yet  it  is  significant  that  this  natural  union  must  immediately 
mask  itself  by  adopting  the  forms  of  civil  marriage"  (206).  Sue  takes  Jude's  last 
name  and  bears  him  two  children  in  their  new  "marriage".  Jude's  role  as  a 
husband,  however,  changes  little  except  to  accommodate,  through  a greater  need 
for  funds,  the  additions  to  his  family. 

Jude  s masculine  and  husbandly  duty  fails  him  entirely  when  he  is  confronted 
with  Sue  s intense  pain  at  losing  her  children.  In  Christminster,  the  place  that  Jude 
originally  desired  to  be  an  independent  scholar,  he  is  confronted  and  forced  to  be  a 
husband  in  the  context  of  a family  tragedy  that  is  exposed  to  an  outside  audience.  It 
seems  that  any  duty  that  he  felt  as  a father  vanishes  (was  it  ever  really  there?)  when 
theu-  children  die.  Yet,  he  remains  extremely  attentive  to  Sue  as  a lover/ husband. 

He  msists  that  his  duty  is  to  her  in  the  old  sense  of  their  relationship.  When  she 
claims  that  their  "perfect  union ...  is  now  stained  with  blood!"  he  corrects  her  by 
saymg  that  they  are  "[sjhadowed  by  death  - that's  all"  (412).  Still  "hop[ing]  for  a 
way  of  life  that  lies  outside  of,  and  prior  to,  the  "letter"  of  the  social  law  that  is 
persecutmg  them"  Jude  focuses  on  the  factual  and  not  the  metaphorical  aspect  of 
the  children’s'  deaths  (Goetz  208).  Jude's  emphasis  on  the  literal  deaths  of  the 
children  and  not  the  emotional  tragedy  of  those  deaths  pushes  him  outside  of  the 
conventional  role  of  husband  that  he  has  tried  to  embrace  in  his  relationship  with 
Sue.  In  "Becoming  a Man  in  Jude  the  Obscure  " Elizabeth  Langland  argues  that 
Jude's  return  to  Christminster  at  the  end  of  the  novel  is  a "rejection  of  Sue  and  a 
reembrace  of  the  patriarchal  discourse  that  originally  attracted  him"  (42).  I would 
like  to  suggest  further  that  in  the  context  of  Jude's  "marriage"  to  Sue,  his  return  to 
Christmmster  is  also  a blatant  rejection  of  his  role  as  a husband.  Not  only  is  this 
rejection  Jude's,  but  it  is  also  Hardy's,  for  the  handhng  of  the  final  scenes  when 
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Jude's  and  Sue's  children  die  are  extraordinarily  vague.  As  Langland  argues,  Jude 
"ignores  his  pale,  reluctant  wife  and  his  several  children  to  bask  once  more  in  the 
reflected  glory  of  Christminster"  (44).  In  his  interest  in  the  "procession  of  Heads  of 
House  and  new  Doctors,"  Jude  realizes  not  that  he  is  a part  of  this  fraternity,  but 
that  he  will  remain  "an  outsider  to  the  end  of  [his]  days!"  (401).  At  this  moment  of 
self-revelation  on  his  part.  Sue  confronts  him  with  her  own  feelings  of  alienation  at 
the  sight  of  Phillotson,  her  former  husband.  She  explains  to  Jude  that  she  "felt  a 
curious  dread  of  him;  an  awe,  or  terror,  of  conventions  I don't  beUeve  in.  It  comes 
over  me  at  times  like  a sort  of  creeping  paralysis"  (401).  In  this  social  and  cultural 
context  of  Christminster,  Jude  recognizes  not  just  that  he  has  forsaken  his  "wife" 
and  children  for  his  interest  in  the  passing  male  scholars,  but  that  he  is  not  acting  the 
part  of  a husband  and  father  to  them.  His  duty  to  his  family  is  relinquished  to  Sue, 
who  declares  that  Jude  does  not  "know  the  way"  to  convince  people  to  take  them  in 
for  the  night  (402).  Jude  does  not  challenge  this  statement,  and  we  see  that  Sue  is 
left  to  secure  their  lodgings.  Hardy  clearly  suggests  that  it  is  not  only  not  possible 
for  Jude  to  succeed  as  a scholar,  but  he  fails  too  as  a competent  husband. 

The  tragedy  of  the  the  two  young  children  being  killed  by  Father  Time 
ultimately  unmans  Jude  and  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  resurrect  the  idyllic 
relationship  that  he  once  cherished  with  Sue.  He  cannot  convince  her  that  he,  her 
husband  in  "Nature's  own  marriage,"  is  as  important  as  "Heaven's"  (426). 
Moreover,  by  rejecting  their  relationship  and  "marriage"  as  false  and  hypocritical 
Sue  forces  Jude  to  confront  his  vulnerable  position  in  the  culture.  At  one  point  he 
attempts  to  overwhelm  her  physical  senses  by  "[flinging]  his  arms  round  her  and 
kiss[ing]  her  passionately  ...  in  the  silent  street"  (427).  But  Sue  will  not  be  deterred 
from  her  path  of  new  moral  righteousness.  Jude  believes  she  has  been  his  "social 
salvation"  and  begs  her  not  to  leave  him  for  Phillotson  (429).  In  not  being  able  to 
effect  a change  in  Sue's  decision  to  leave  him  and  return  to  Phillotson,  Jude  collapses 
emotionally  and  Hardy  suggests  that,  as  a husband,  Jude  has  failed  miserably.  His 
second  marriage  to  Arabella  seems,  too,  to  reiterate  this  mockery  of  his  manhood 
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and  his  ineffectual  position  as  a husband.  When  questioned  as  to  whether  he  has 
the  manly  honor  to  marry  Arabella  as  he  has  promised,  in  his  drunken  state,  Jude 
declares  "If  I am  bound  in  honour  to  marry  her  — as  I suppose  I am  — though  how  I 
came  to  be  here  with  her  I know  no  more  than  a dead  man  — marry  her  I will,  so 
help  me  God!"  (461).  Jude's  role  as  husband  is  here  reduced  to  a drunken  cry,  and  it 
is  clear  that  his  masculine  honor  is  little  thought  of  by  the  others  around  him, 
including  Arabella. 

The  potential  for  emotional  change  that  Colonel  Colquhoun  struggled  to 
attain  in  his  marriage  to  Evadne  is  represented  in  Jude  as  an  emotional  failing  and 
an  inability  to  fulfill  his  duty  both  inside  and  outside  of  marriages  to  two  different 
women.  The  husbands  in  these  two  novels  grapple  with  their  masculine  identity  in 
the  context  of  marriages  that  do  not  adhere  to  convention.  The  focus  on  the  role  of 
the  husband  in  the  New  Woman's  life  changes,  however,  when  he  is  also  her 
doctor.  In  the  next  chapter  I look  at  two  images  of  men  who  are  both  husbands  and 
doctors.  Unlike  the  novels  of  the  1880s  that  I examined  in  chapter  one  in  which  the 
more  forceful  feminist  figure  was  the  lover,  in  the  1890s  it  is  a man  who  has  a 
measure  of  cultural  authority  in  society  and  who  can  offer  the  New  Woman  support 
for  her  political  cause.  The  figure  of  the  doctor  is  the  new  masculine  feminist  voice 
in  at  least  two  New  Woman  novels  of  the  1890s. 

In  Chapter  4 1 examine  Sarah  Grand's  The  Heavenly  Twins  (1893)  and  Emma 
Frances  Brooke's  The  Superfluous  Woman  (1894).  I argue  that  the  doctor  is  imbued 
with  a feminist  voice,  one  which,  though  problematic,  is  very  much  the  focus  of  his 
relationship  to  the  New  Woman.  What  is  occurring  in  the  representations  of 
Grand's  Dr.  Galbraith  and  Brooke's  Dr.  Cornerstone  is  that  in  their  roles  as  healers 
of  women's  bodies  and  minds,  they  lose  almost  all  of  their  sexual  identity.  Even  Dr. 
Galbraith,  who  marries  the  New  Woman,  is  described  as  lacking  a sexual  side  to  his 
masculine  character.  The  image  of  the  doctor  as  a voice  of  ferninist  authority  almost 
entirely  erases  his  masculine  sexual  identity.  Instead,  the  sexual  desire  that  he 
might  exhibit  for  his  wife  is  replaced  by  a desire  to  support  her  feminist  cause. 
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Emma  Frances  Brooke's  Dr.  Cornerstone  is  especially  interesting  as  a masculine 
figure  who  retains  much  of  his  power  as  a doctor  in  the  New  Woman's  Ufe,  but  who 
also  recognizes  her  need  for  intellectual  stimulation  as  a way  to  rid  her  of  her  self- 
induced  ennui.  He,  too,  despite  being  married,  is  made  into  an  almost  asexual 
masculine  figure.  The  focus  for  both  Grand  and  Brooke  is  to  show  how  the  doctor 
uses  his  medical  authority  to  support  rather  than  to  circumscribe  the  New  Woman's 
choices.  In  focusing  on  the  intellectual  side  of  the  doctor,  instead  of  the  physical 
aspect  of  his  masculinity  these  two  novehsts  suggest  that  the  male  doctor  can  be 
seen  as  in  a positive  light  when  his  sexual  desire  is  absent  in  his  relationships  with 
women. 


CHAPTER  4 

MASCULINITY  AND  MEDICINE  IN  SARAH  GRAND'S  THE  HEAVENLY 
TWINS  AND  EMMA  FRANCES  BROOKE'S  A SUPERFLUOUS  WOMAN 


The  male  doctor  was  a highly  influential  figure  in  late  nineteenth-century 
Victorian  culture.  Images  of  the  doctor  appeared  in  fiction,  poetry,  paintings, 
and  illustrations  in  periodicals  and  journals.  Doctors  were  parodied  and 
criticized  for  their  medical  practices  and  beliefs,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were 
idealized,  romanticized,  made  into  medical  heroes  and  revered  by  many.  The 
extent  to  which  the  figure  of  the  doctor  in  both  real  life  and  fiction  influenced  the 
way  that  people  viewed  and  understood  bodies  and  illnesses  is  immense  and 
caimot  possibly  be  entirely  addressed  here.  Although  there  are  many  images  of 
the  doctor  that  I might  focus  on,  I am  concerned  with  only  one  and  that  is  the 
heroic  medical  man  as  he  is  represented  in  hterature.  In  this  final  chapter,  I 
examine  two  New  Woman  novels,  Sarah  Grand's  The  Heavenly  Twins  (1893)  and 
Emma  Frances  Brooke's  The  Superfluous  Woman  (1894).  The  doctors  in  these 
novels  emerge  out  of  a long  history  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  portraying  the 
medical  man  as  a sort  of  hero  among  his  patients  and  in  the  community.  Other 
nineteenth-century  doctors  who  might  also  be  considered  positive  figures 
include  Thomas  Thorn  in  Anthony  Trollope's  Dr.  Thorn  (1858),  George  Gilbert  in 
Mary  Elizabeth  Braddon's  The  Doctor's  Wife  (1864)  and  Tertius  Lydgate  in  George 
Eliot's  Middlemarch  (1871-72).  However,  in  writing  about  doctors,  these  authors 
are  careful  to  portray  these  medical  men  as  complex  and  quite  human 
characters.  Trollope's  Dr.  Thorn  is  "far  from  perfect.  He  had  within  him  an 
inner,  stubborn,  self-admiring  pride,  which  made  him  beheve  himself  to  be 
better  and  higher  than  those  around  him . . . [but  he  had]  a man's  heart,  a man's 
courage,  and  a man's  humanity!"  (22-23).  Braddon's  Dr.  Gilbert  possesses  "a 
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kindly  face"  and  "his  bright  blue  eyes  seemed  to  inspire  courage.  He  took  an 
atmosphere  of  youth  and  hope  and  brave  endurance  with  him  every  where,  which 
was  more  invigorating  than  the  medicines  he  prescribed"  (52).  However,  Dr. 

Gilbert  has  no  capacity  to  understand  his  wife's  interests  in  books  and  is  incapable  of 
carrying  on  an  interesting  conversation  with  her  despite  his  good  intentions.  As  the 
new  doctor  in  Middlemarch  George  Eliot's  Tertius  Lydgate  has  "lots  of  ideas,  quite 
new,  about  ventilation  and  diet"  (94).  As  a man,  physically,  his  "voice  [is]  habitually 
deep  and  sonorous,  yet  capable  of  becoming  low  and  gentle  at  the  right  moment. 
About  his  ordinary  bearing  there  was  ...  a confidence  in  his  own  powers  and 
integrity  . . . [and  his]  proud  openness  was  made  lovable  by  an  expression  of 
unaffected  good-will"  (129).  Lydgate's  masculine  character  is  "without  any  fixed 
vices,"  yet  he  is  "a  little  spotted  with  commonness"  despite  his  "distinguished  mind" 
(156  - 157). 

The  image  of  the  doctor  as  a healthy  masculine  presence  in  his  patients'  lives 
is  evident  in  such  late  nineteenth-century  fictional  representations  as  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle's  Dr.  Watson,  from  the  Sherlock  Holmes  stories  and  Dr.  Seward  and  Dr.  Van 
Helsing  from  Bram  Stoker's  Dracula  (1897).  Dr.  Watson  is  portrayed  as  a man  who 
uses  his  medical  authority  to  fight  crime  and  to  protect  people.  Stoker's  doctor 
figures  allow  readers  to  see  how  the  medical  man  was  constructed  as  an  image  of 
manly  honor  and  healthy  Enghshness.  All  of  the  major  doctor  figures  in  these 
novels  share  in  common  masculine  characteristics  of  manly  honor,  healthy  moral 
goodness  and  a strong  commitment  to  helping  others,  especially  those  less 
fortunate  than  themselves.  The  doctors  in  these  novels  are  far  from  perfect  but 
they  all  are  presented  as  men  who  are  interested  in  doing  their  best  for  others,  for 
their  community,  and  for  their  country.  Together,  and  along  with  Grand's  and 
Brooke's  doctors,  these  doctors  capture  an  image  of  the  medical  man  as  a person  to 
be  admired,  revered,  respected  and  loved  by  both  men  and  women.  Consequently 
we  see  that  the  figure  of  the  doctor  in  Grand's  and  Brooke's  respective  novels 
continues  a tradition  of  using  the  medical  man  as  a means  through  which  readers 
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might  understand  more  thoroughly  the  interrelationship  between  masculinity  and 
medicine  and  the  doctor's  influence  in  late  nineteenth-century  Victorian  culture. 

Chapter  4 focuses  on  the  role  of  the  doctor  as  a femmist  figure  and  voice  in  a 
poUtical  novel,  the  New  Woman  novel,  that  questioned  and  challenged  the  need  for 
male  authority  in  women's  Uves.  Although  the  doctor' s role  in  Sarah  Grand's  The 
Heavenly  Twins  (1893)  and  Emma  Frances  Brooke's  The  Superfluous  Woman  (1894)  is 
partly  about  healing  the  New  Woman  of  her  self-induced  ennui,  he  also  acts  as  a 
proponent  for  women's  rights  and  freedoms.  However,  in  an  attempt  to  give  him 
a politically  feminist  voice,  one  that  entirely  supports  the  New  Woman's  fight  for 
physical,  sexual,  and  economic  freedoms,  his  own  body  becomes  Uttle  more  than 
what  Sarah  Grand  describes  as  "an  abstraction."  In  his  role  as  a supportive  guide  in 
the  New  Woman's  life  he  is  no  longer  a man  who  experiences  sexual  desire,  but  he 
instead  becomes  merely  a voice  through  which  readers  "hear"  of  the  inequalities 
between  the  sexes.  Whereas  the  lover  is  portrayed  as  a highly  sexualized  figure 
and  the  husband,  too,  is  in  a position  to  share  himself  physically  with  the  New 
Woman,  the  doctor's  role  is  almost  entirely  about  his  medical  knowledge.  The 
doctor  may  touch  the  woman's  body,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  doctor' s role  calls 
for  an  objectivity  that  excludes  sexual  desire.  Although  both  Dr.  Galbraith  and  Dr. 
Cornerstone  marry,  their  masculinity  is  not  defined  by  their  sexual  interest  in 
women,  but  by  their  medical  and  intellectual  interest  in  women. 

In  "Confessions  - 1.  The  Physician"  published  in  The  Arena  (1892)  an 
anonymous  doctor  insists  that  the  "old  doctor"  was  a man  who  "ignored  . . . the 
brightest  truths  that  dawned  in  his  vicinity"  and  instead  treated  people  with  "aloes 
and  rhubarb,  tartar  emetic,  and  salts,  quinine,  opium  and  the  lancet"  (94).  This 
inabihty  to  investigate  new  medical  practices  in  order  to  save  lives,  he  claims,  "is  the 
SHAME  of  the  profession"  (original  emphasis  95).  The  new  doctor,  however, 
glories  in  the  "wellspring  of  tenderness  in  human  hearts,  [he]  responds  to  human 
suffering,  and  [in  his]  heroism  . . . fights  and  dies  in  defense  of  society  against 
pestilence,  leading  the  best  and  bravest  to  early  deaths,  and  making  our  profession 
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the  most  short-lived  of  all  that  assist  society"  (94).  Moreover,  the  new  medical  man 
"is  an  experimental  inquirer  and  a laborious  student  of  modem  progress  in  aU 
schools"  (96).  According  to  this  anonymous  physician,  he  is  also  a "man  who  [has 
an  innate  ability]  to  detect  and  understand  disease"  (97).  In  the  New  Woman  novel, 
the  doctor  is  represented  as  a man  who  possesses  a certain  innate  ability  to 
understand  the  New  Woman  from  a politicaUy  feminist  perspective.  Like  the 
anonymous  physician  who  beheves  that  a truly  skilled  doctor  should  "develop  . . . 
independent  opinion[sj"  among  his  peers,  the  doctors  portrayed  in  Grand's  and 
Brooke's  respective  novels  embrace  new  ideas  concerning  the  treatment  of  their 
New  Woman  patients.  Sarah  Grand's  Dr.  Galbraith  and  Emma  Frances  Brooke's 
Dr.  Cornerstone  are  portrayed  as  heroic  medical  men  who  are  associated  with 
intellectual  fortitude  and  advancements  in  medical  treatment,  such  as  encouraging 
their  women  patients  to  think,  read  and  talk  about  their  interests  in  life.  Bed  rest, 
dark  rooms,  and  silence  are  not  acceptable  medical  treatments  to  the  New  Women 
patients  of  these  two  doctors. 

The  figure  of  the  doctor  in  Grand's  and  Brooke's  respective  novels  is  a man 
who  is  a part  of  a "modern  profession,  a new  breed  of  intellectuals  committed  to 
truth  and  progress,  to  inquiry  and  experiment,  that  could  sway  the  destiny  of 
nations"  (Porters  15).  Although  not  without  flaws  and  prejudices,  this  figure  of 
new  manhood  found  in  the  medical  profession  supports  the  idea  that  men  as  well  as 
women  are  concerned  with  the  equahty  of  the  sexes.  Grand  and  Brooke  both 
position  the  doctor  as  the  objective  voice  and  eye  of  the  New  Woman.  The  doctor 
in  these  two  novels  is  presented  not  so  much  as  a force  of  male  scientific  authority, 
although  that  does  exist,  but  more  as  a sympathetic  figure  who  supports  the 
femimst  cause.  These  doctors  are  not  ideal  masculine  figures;  they  still  lapse  into 
stereotypes  about  women,  their  bodies,  Ulnesses  and  roles,  yet  they  are  represented 
as  being  open  minded  about  their  own  authority  and  its  relationship  to  the  New 
Woman.  However,  Brooke  is  far  more  successful  than  Grand  in  allowing  the  doctor 
to  be  a powerful  feminist  voice  in  the  New  Woman  narrative.  In  The  Heavenly  Twins 
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Grand  cannot  seem  to  decide  how  much  control  the  doctor/ husband  should  have  in 
the  life  of  his  New  Woman  wife.  In  contrast,  in  Brooke's  A Superfluous  Woman,  the 
doctor  is  not  romantically  involved  with  the  New  Woman  and,  therefore,  he  can  be 
more  objective  and,  ultimately,  more  helpful  to  her.  In  Brooke's  novel,  it  is  not  that 
the  doctor  is  not  emotionally  connected  to  the  New  Woman,  but  that  in  not  also 
being  her  husband,  he  is  able  to  support  her  political  cause  more  fully. 

For  both  Grand  and  Brooke  using  the  medical  man  as  a feminist  voice  serves 
as  a way  to  strengthen  the  image  of  the  doctor  as  a man  to  be  trusted  and  certainly 
to  be  revered.  These  two  authors  are  invested  in  normalizing  the  medical  man  and 
making  his  masculinity  acceptable  and  even  desirable  to  readers  who  might  have 
doubted  the  doctor's  intentions  with  patients.  Like  Stoker's  later  representations  of 
his  doctor  characters  in  Dracula,  Grand  and  Brooke  explore  questions  about  power 
relationships  between  men  and  women,  while  at  the  same  time  examining  how 
masculinity  and  medicine  influence  the  way  men  act  in  women's  lives.  I argue  that 
the  doctor,  more  so  than  any  other  masculine  figure,  is  the  one  man  whose 
professional  position  in  the  culture  imbues  him  with  a authoritative  voice.  He  can 
and  does  use  his  medical  knowledge  to  help  rather  than  hinder  the  New  Woman. 
However,  Grand  and  Brooke  are  careful  to  make  their  doctors  very  human  in  the 
sense  that  they  cannot  always  read  their  New  Woman  patients  very  well  and  often 
mis-diagnose,  sometimes  much  to  their  chagrin.  In  humanizing  the  doctor,  these 
New  Woman  authors  suggest  that  constructions  and  images  of  masculinity  are  not 
defined  by  absolutes.  Dr.  Galbraith  and  Dr.  Cornerstone  are  two  male  figures  who, 
like  so  many  other  men  in  the  New  Woman  novels,  contribute  to  a greater 
understanding  of  how  men  and  masculinity  were  evolving  and  changing  in  late 
nineteenth-century  Victorian  England. 

The  Heavenly  Twins  (1893) 

In  'The  Impressions  of  Dr.  Galbraith,"  Book  VI  of  Sarah  Grand's  The  Heavenly 
Twins,  Grand  shifts  narrative  focus  entirely  and  moves  from  an  omniscient  narrator 
to  a first-person  narrator  in  the  figure  of  Dr.  Galbraith.  Grand's  emphasis  in  this 
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final  book  of  the  novel  is  on  the  doctor's  personal  and  medical  perspective  of 
himself  and  his  relationship  to  the  New  Woman.  Throughout  her  narrative 
concerning  the  doctor.  Grand  makes  every  effort  to  not  stereotype  Dr.  Galbraith 
and  his  manhood.  To  that  end,  she  begins  the  final  book  of  the  novel  with  a "Note" 
which  addresses  all  of  Dr.  Galbraith's  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  a man  and  as  a 
doctor.  Grand  seems  very  conscious  of  showing  a "true"  portrayal  of  Dr.  Galbraith 
and  not  making  him  into  an  idealized  or  romanticized  figure.  Grand's  portrayal  of 
Dr.  Galbraith  is  actually  quite  brilliant  for  it  shows  the  imperfections  of  the  medical 
profession  through  the  eyes  of  the  doctor  who  struggles  to  understand  his  own  role 
with  a patient  who  will  eventually  become  his  wife.  The  ability  to  practice 
competent  and  fair  medicine  becomes,  for  Dr.  Galbraith,  the  one  defining  point  in 
what  makes  him  a "good"  man  in  his  self-estimation. 

In  "Narrating  the  Hysteric:  Fin-de-Siecle  Medical  Discourse  and  Sarah  Grand's 
The  Heavenly  Twins,”  Ann  Heilmann  argues  that  Dr.  Galbraith's  integrity  as  a doctor 
is  "undermined"  through  the  descriptions  of  him  in  the  Note  to  Book  VI  which 
attempt  to  hide  "damning  criticism  behind  ostensible  praise" (129).  However,  the 
omniscient  narrator  writes  in  the  "Note"  that  although  the  changes  that  occur  to 
Evadne  are  very  important,  "more  interesting  still,  perhaps,  are  the  glimpses  we  get 
of  Dr.  Galbraith  himself  in  the  narrative"  (554).  In  the  Note,  readers  are  given  a 
map  of  characteristics  through  which  we  are  meant  to  understand  Dr.  Galbraith.  He 
is,  in  fact,  not  without  faults,  for  we  are  told  that  he  has  both  "accuracy  of . . . 
insight"  as  well  as  the  ability  to  make  "curious  mistakes"  about  Evadne.  The 
narrator  states  explicitly,  in  the  note,  that  the  doctor  is  full  of  "earnestness  . . . 
professionalism . . . integrity,  tender  sentiment,  [and  has  a]  healthy  minded  . . . 
nature"  but  that  he  also  has  a "dash  of  egotism"  and  at  times  exhibits  an  "irascible 
temper  and  manner  which  were  apt  to  be  abrupt"  (554).  Grand  sets  the  tone 
through  this  opening  description  of  Dr.  Galbraith  for  the  reader  to  sympathize  with 
him  as  he  comes  to  puzzle  over  Evadne  and  to  try  to  understand  her  physical, 
emotional  and  psychological  ailments.  We  learn  too  that  Dr.  Galbraith  is  a "man  of 
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fastidious  refinement  and  exemplary  moral  strength  and  delicacy"  (554).  The  final 
emphasis  in  the  "Note"  is  on  Dr.  Galbraith's  manly  demeanor,  his  "healthy- 
minded"  human  nature,  and  his  general  masculine  strength  of  character.  Although 
one  certainly  might  argue,  as  Heilmann  does,  that  Grand  is  commenting  explicitly 
on  the  "male  medical"  profession  as  "detrimental  to  women's  health,"  in  Book  VI, 
such  a reading  entirely  leaves  out  Grand's  obvious  interest  in  portraying  men  as 
changing  and  changeable  people  in  women's  lives  (129).  I would  argue  that  Grand 
does  not  intend  to  villainize  Dr.  Galbraith  or  male  medical  practices.  On  the 
contrary,  she  shows  how  he  struggles  with  his  medical  knowledge  and  its 
application  in  Evadne's  "case".  Moreover,  in  order  to  show  the  fairness  of  Dr. 
Galbraith's  treatment  of  Evadne,  Grand  gives  Evadne  a voice,  albeit  through  Dr. 
Galbraith,  to  comment  on  her  own  ailments  and  the  medical  techniques  he  uses  in 
treating  her.  Dr.  Galbraith  does  not  always  know  the  answer  to  what  ails  Evadne, 
and  he  is  not  always  able  to  help  her.  Yet,  throughout  the  narrative  Grand 
emphasizes  Dr.  Galbraith's  attempt  at  fairness  in  the  appbcation  of  his  "cures"  and 
his  overriding  interest  in  Evadne's  intellectual  stimulation. 

Quite  early  in  Book  VI  a telling  exchange  takes  place  between  Evadne  and 
Dr.  Galbraith  about  the  way  women  view  doctors.  Evadne  has  called  on  Dr. 
Galbraith  and  finds  him  in  his  library,  a room  he  uses  both  to  meet  visitors  and  to 
consult  with  his  patients.  Evadne  asks  "Oh,  how  can  you  be  a doctor  here!"  and  Dr. 
Galbraith  replies  that  he  is  not  "a  doctor  here  ...  at  least  only  in  the  morning  when  I 
make  this  my  consulting  room,"  to  which  Evadne  states  emphatically  that  she  is 
glad  . . . [because]  this  is  a place  in  which  to  be  human"  (original  emphasis  569). 

The  following  exchange  takes  place  between  them  about  the  non  humanness  of  the 
doctor. 

Is  a doctor  not  human,  then?  [Dr.  Galbraith]  asked,  a trifle  piqued.  No, 
[Evadne]  answered,  laughing.  'A  doctor  is  not  a man  to  his  lady 
patients;  but  an  abstraction  — a kindly  abstraction  for  whom  one  sends 
when  a man's  presence  would  be  altogether  inconvenient.  If  I am 
ever  ill  I will  send  for  you  in  the  abstract  confidently.  (570) 
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To  be  a doctor  is  to  be  something  other  than  human,  and  Evadne's  interpretation  of 
what  a doctor  is  to  women  emphasizes  Dr.  Galbraith's  own  physical  and  sexual 
neutrahty  as  a man,  while  at  the  same  time  suggesting  that  he  personifies  the 
trustworthy  medic.  Moreover,  Evadne's  joke  about  doctors  serves  as  a reminder  of 
their  complicated  roles  in  women's  Uves.  In  Evadne's  definition  of  doctors,  the  total 
lack  of  recognition  of  not  just  physical  body,  but  also  the  sexual  body,  personifies 
the  doctor's  split  between  a tangible  and  an  intangible  image  of  manhood.  In  The 
Effects  of  his  Occupation  upon  the  Physician  (1894),  John  S.  Billings  writes  that  the 
doctor  is  the  embodiment  of  "self-sacrifice,  devotion  to  duty,  and  [a]  love  [of  his 
patients]  which  is  stronger  than  death"  (46).  If,  indeed,  these  characteristics 
personify  the  image  of  the  doctor  then  he  holds  no  threat  to  women  as  a sexual 
being,  so  that  a woman  may  feel  completely  safe  in  his  presence.  Bilhngs  hkens  the 
doctor's  role  in  his  patients'  lives  to  that  of  a "priest"  and  suggests  that  the  doctor  is 
seen  as  a figure  who  belongs  to  a "body  of  men  . . . who  have  a special  knowledge  . 

. . [and] . . . who  are  somewhat  different . . . from  the  public  at  large"  (44).  Yet,  as 
an  ordinary  man  BiUings  states  that  the  doctor  is  like  everyone  else  in  that  he  has 
"his  own  personal  characteristics,  tastes  and  ambitions"  (40).  This  tension  between 
an  image  of  the  doctor  as  both  a common  man  and  a somewhat  mythical  and 
elevated  figure  seems  to  be  part  of  what  Evadne  is  alluding  to  when  she  states  that, 
for  her,  and  other  women,  the  doctor  is  an  "abstraction". 

However,  it  seems  that  in  light  of  these  tension  that  exist  around  the  figure  of 
the  doctor  Grand  desires  that  the  New  Woman  should  be  able  to  give  voice  to  her 
impressions  of  Dr.  Galbraith.  Therefore,  Grand  is  careful  to  give  Evadne,  albeit 
through  Dr.  Galbraith's  narration,  time  to  examine  and  comment  on  the  doctor's 
role  in  her  life.  The  above  exchange  between  Evadne  and  Dr.  Galbraith  is  only  one 
of  many  moments  in  which  Evadne  observes  and  studies  Dr.  Galbraith  and  then 
presents  her  findings  to  him.  When  out  walking  one  day  with  him,  Evadne,  who 
has  a "passion  for  the  scent  of  gorse,"  picks  up  the  flowers  and  puts  "them  into  her 
bodice"  and  proceeds  to  erdighten  the  doctor  upon  his  state  of  mind  about  her  (605). 
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She  states  that: 

You  will  want  to  know  why  I do  that,  1 suppose  ...  You  will  be 
looking  for  a motive,  for  some  secret  spring  of  action.  The  simple  fact 
that  I love  the  gorse  won't  satisfy  you.  You  would  like  to  know  why  1 
love  it,  when  1 first  began  to  love  it,  and  anything  else  about  it  that 
might  enable  you  to  measure  my  feeling  for  it.  (605) 

Evadne  is  definitely  making  fun  of  the  doctor's  process  of  not  only  observation,  but 

of  diagnosis.  Evadne  shows  Dr.  Galbraith  that  "while  [he]  had  been  studying  her, 

she  also  had  been  studying  [him],  and  [he]  never  suspected  it"  (605).  Book  VI  is 

called  'The  Impressions  of  Dr.  Galbraith,"  and  the  Note  to  Book  VI  informs  readers 

that  the  following  narration  concerns  his  observations  about  Evadne,  but 

throughout  this  section  of  The  Heavenly  Twins  Evadne  remarks  on  aspects  of  Dr. 

Galbraith's  attitude  towards  her  as  a patient.  She  consistently  teases  him  about  his 

inability  to  accept  the  plain  facts  of  a situation  instead  of  making  something  small 

that  she  does  into  an  analytical  process  o f observation.  The  outcome  of  Evadne's 

statement  about  the  way  she  studies  him  is  that  Dr.  Galbraith  "pause[s]  to  ponder" 

and  he  finds  that  his  interactions  with  Evadne  "puzzle"  him.  She  is  a different  sort 

of  woman  than  he  has  ever  encountered  before.  He  states: 

As  a rule,  men  of  my  profession, . . . can  class  a woman's  character  and 
gauge  her  propensities  for  good  or  evil  while  he  is  diagnosing  her 
disease  if  she  consult  him,  or  more  easily  still  during  half  an  hour's 
ordinary  conversation  if  he  happens  to  be  alone  with  her.  But  even 
after  I had  seen  Evadne  many  times,  and  felt  broadly  that  I knew  her 
salient  points  as  well  as  such  tricks  of  manner  or  habitual  turns  of 
expression  as  distinguished  her  from  other  ladies,  I was  puzzled.  (555) 

Dr.  Galbraith  not  only  expects  Evadne  to  be  like  all  other  women,  fairly  easy  to  read 
and  to  "diagnose,"  but  he  expects  that  as  a man  of  medicine  he  will  have  the  skills 
with  which  to  understand  her.  Yet,  he  does  not.  In  fact,  over  and  over  again  Grand 
suggests  that  his  complete  inability  to  understand  Evadne  makes  Dr.  Galbraith 
worry  about  his  medical  knowledge  and  abilities.  It  seems  that  because  of  the 
complexities  of  her  character.  Dr.  Galbraith,  in  turn,  questions  his  own  ability  to 
diagnose  and  scrutinize  Evadne's  "symptoms"  with  accuracy.  In  regards  to  his 
understanding  of  her,  he  is  constantly  "revising  his  revised  opinion . . . [feeling]  sure 
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. . . that  she  was  something  more  than  an  ordinary  society  woman"  (563).  For  Dr. 
Galbraith  "there  was  always  a suggestion  of  something  unusual  about  [Evadne] 
which  piqued  [his]  interest  and  kept  it  alive"  (577).  In  puzzling  over  Evadne,  Dr. 
Galbraith  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  she  is  repressing  her  intellectual  abilities,  and 
moreover  that  she  is  repressing  her  interests  in  feminist  political  activities  and  social 
issues  that  concern  women.  Dr.  Galbraith  explains  that  Evadne  "should  have  been  a 
representative  woman  such  as  the  world  wants  at  this  period  of  the  age  . . . Her 
natural  bent  was  certainly  in  that  direction,  but  something  had  changed  it . . . [she 
had]  deliberately  chosen"  to  "avoid  the  questions  of  the  day  as  much  as  possible" 
(556).  Consequently,  as  Dr.  Galbraith's  diagnosis  goes,  she  has  made  herself  both 
physically  and  psychologically  ill  and  in  turn  has  withdrawn  from  those  events  and 
issues  that  cause  her  any  discomfort.  Placing  the  onus  and  responsibility  on  the 
New  Woman,  herself.  Grand,  through  Dr.  Galbraith's  observations,  seems  to 
suggest  that  Evadne  not  be  seen  entirely  as  a victim  at  the  hands  of  men. 

As  his  relationship  with  Evadne  develops  from  that  of  doctor  and  patient  to 
that  of  confidant  and  friend.  Grand  focuses  on  his  changing  attitudes  towards 
Evadne  and  his  gradual  understanding  of  himself.  Although  Grand's  emphasis  in 
this  overall  change  in  Dr.  Galbraith  is  about  his  emotions  for  Evadne,  there  is  a 
suggestion,  too,  that  he  struggles  to  repress  his  physical  and  sexual  interest  in  her. 
Interestingly,  when  Dr.  Galbraith  does  think  of  Evadne  in  terms  other  than  as  his 
patient,  he  lapses  into  complete  mawkishness.  He  hears  a thrush  singing  outside 
and  as  the  bird  gives  "fuU  voice"  to  "Ufe  and  love  and  longing,"  Dr.  Galbraith 
believes  he  hears  "a  word  of  just  three  syllables,  the  accent  being  on  the  penultimate 
— 'E-vad-ne!  E-vad-ne!"'  (613).  Of  course  Evadne  is  still  married  to  Colonel 
Colquhoun,  and  Dr.  Galbraith  knows  that  he  cannot  possibly  encourage  his  own 
emotions  towards  her.  However,  his  focus  is  not  so  much  on  Evadne  as  on  himself 
and  his  mental  health.  In  briefly  thinking  of  Evadne  as  a possible  lover.  Dr. 
Galbraith  recognizes  that  he  is  not  in  "a  proper  state  of  mind  ...  for  a man  of  his 
years  and  pursuits"  (613).  Grand  suggests  that  in  Dr.  Galbraith  diagnosing  and 
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prescribing  the  cure  for  his  own  ailment  — "sickly  sentimentality"  — he  effectively 
retains  his  integrity  as  a doctor  and  as  a man,  with  his  patient.  The  answer  to 
revitalizing  his  mental  health  is  to  "take  a hoUday  and  rest"  (613).  He  declares  that 
he  will  go  "[t]o  the  mountains!  to  the  cold  which  stays  corruption,  the  snows  which 
are  pure,  and  the  eternal  silence!"  (614).  By  equating  Dr.  Galbraith's  mental  health 
and  emotional  recuperation  with  the  purity  of  nature.  Grand  effectively  shows  that 
the  doctor  intends  to  remain  outside  the  realms  of  passion.  When  he  comes  back 
from  his  holiday  in  the  mountains  "[a]U  the  vapours  of  sentimentality  had 
disappeared  . . . [his]  nerves  had  been  braced  in  the  Alps,  [his]  mind  had  been 
calmed  and  refreshed  by  the  warm  blue  Mediterranean"  (614).  Again  the  emphasis 
is  on  a physical  change  with  an  a subtle  emphasis  on  repressing  his  sexual  desire  for 
Evadne.  Following  his  statement  about  the  ways  that  Nature  has  revitalized  his 
health,  he  waxes  philosophical  about  the  position  of  human  beings  in  the  universe 
of  life.  Dr.  Galbraith  is  hardly  free  of  his  physical  and  emotional  feelings  for  Evadne, 
despite  his  cleansing  trip  to  the  mountains,  but  he  believes  himself  to  be  free  and, 
therefore,  he  desires  to  continue  in  his  role  as  objective  physician  in  Evadne' s life. 
Consequently,  Grand  shows  that  the  doctor,  in  this  new  physical  and  mental  state,  is 
reinvigorated  with  a desire  to  help  Evadne  foster  her  intellectual  pursuits. 

However,  as  readers,  we  recognize  that  just  under  the  surface  of  Dr.  Galbraith's 
seemingly  objective  point  of  view  about  his  relationship  to  Evadne,  he  struggles  to 
keep  in  check  his  desire  for  her. 

Dr.  Galbraith  believes  first  and  foremost  that  in  order  for  Evadne  to 
"recover"  from  what  he  calls  her  "tormenting  thoughts,"  she  must  "work,  work, 
work"  and  not  just  sit  and  sew  (636).  In  Sex,  Social  Purity,  and  Sarah  Grand  Ann 
Heilmann  writes  that  Sarah  Grand's  message  in  her  early  novels  was  that  "sensual 
passion  [must]  be  transformed  into  political  energy"  (6).  In  The  Heavenly  Twins  this 
concept  of  transforming  "sensual  passion"  into  "political  energy"  is  emphasized 
both  for  the  New  Woman  and  for  the  doctor.  Evadne  has  neither  passion  nor 
energy,  but  instead  has  already  been  struck  by  a case  of  ennui  that  she  "caught" 
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after  promising  Colonel  Colquhoun  that  she  will  never  fight  any  social  or  political 
battles  while  he  is  alive.'  For  Dr.  Galbraith,  action  and  activity  are  ways  to  repress 
his  less  medically  orientated  interests  in  Evadne.  However,  once  Evadne's  first 
husband  dies  of  an  heart  attack.  Dr.  Galbraith  recognizes  that  the  social  restrictions 
have  finally  been  lifted  and  that  he  may  reveal  his  true  emotions  to  himself  and  to 
Evadne.  In  a moment  of  complete  honesty  he  reveals  what  readers  might  have 
suspected  all  along: 

I had  done  my  best  manfully,  I hope,  while  the  necessity  lasted,  to 
mask  my  feeling  for  her,  even  from  myself;  but  there  was  now  no 
further  need  for  self-restraint.  I might  Uve  for  her  and  love  her 
honestly  and  openly  at  last.  (653) 

The  energy  that  Dr.  Galbraith  used  to  suppress  his  own  physical  and  emotional 
desires  for  Evadne  now  can  be  channeled  into  a marriage  with  her. 

Dr.  Galbraith  becomes  "light-hearted  as  a schoolboy"  in  thinking  about  his 
prospective  marriage,  but  when  he  finally  asks  Evadne  whether  she  thinks  she 
"could  be  happy"  with  him,  he  does  so  in  such  an  abrupt  way  that  Evadne  at  first  is 
offended  by  his  actions  (653  - 55).  She  declares  that  he  has  seemed  to  her  to  be  "the 
most  disinterested"  of  men,  especially  as  her  potential  lover  and  husband  (655). 

Once  again,  Evadne's  observation  about  the  doctor  reveal  more  about  his  character 
than  hers.  It  appears  that  despite  his  professional  conduct  and  gentlemanly 
maturity  as  a doctor,  he  cannot  restrain  his  emotions  when  proposing  marriage  to 
her.  In  fact.  Dr.  Galbraith  acts  almost  like  a "schoolboy"  in  the  way  that  he 
approaches  Evadne.  He  "blurtfs]  out"  his  question,  "[w]ill  you,  Evadne  ...  or  rather 
could  you  — be  happy  with  me?"  (655).  Dr.  Galbraith  is  so  caught  up  in  his  own 
emotions  for  Evadne  and  is  so  completely  focused  on  proposing  marriage  to  her 
that  he  completely  ignores  the  act  of  wooing  his  prospective  bride.  He  is, 
therefore,  unable  to  understand  "why,  when  she  loved  [him],  she  should  have  gone 
off  in  that  ridiculous  tantrum  simply  because  [he]  did  not  begin  by  expressing  [his] 
love  for  her"  (656).  For  a man  who  prides  himself  on  his  abihty  to  "read"  his 

' See  my  discussion  of  Evadne's  and  Colonel  Colquhoun's  relationship  and  marriage  in  chapter 
three. 
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patients'  emotions,  he  is  entirely  at  a loss  about  Evadne's  reaction  to  him.  What  Dr. 
Galbraith  is  good  at,  however,  is  "help[ing]  to  re-establish  her  health"  (659).  His 
medical  training  dictates  that  his  own  masculine  instincts  towards  sexual  desire  for 
his  new  wife  be  made  secondary  to  the  "vigorous"  growth  of  her  "mind  and  body 
(660).  Interestingly,  he  believes  that  he  is  making  her  physically  and  emotionally 
healthy  for  only  one  purpose  and  that  is  to  "be  able  to  take  her  proper  place  with 
the  best  of  her  sex  in  the  battle  of  Ufe,  to  fight  with  them  and  for  them,  which  was 
what  [he] . . . ardently  desired  to  see  her  do"  (661).  Over  and  over  again.  Dr. 
Galbraith  is  the  voice  of  feminist  interest  in  poUtical  action  and  the  intellectual 
movement  forward  for  women . 

As  both  her  doctor  and  her  husband  he  comes  to  beheve  that  it  is  his 
responsibility  to  imbue  Evadne  with  a renewed  interest  in  politics  and  intellectual 
activities.  Interestingly,  Dr.  Galbraith's  emphasis  on  Evadne's  participation  in  the 
women's  movement  suggests  that  it  is  the  doctor  who  is  actually  more  of  an  active 
feminist  than  the  New  Woman  herself.  Dr.  Galbraith  continually  tries  to  help 
Evadne  with  her  intellectual  growth,  insisting  that  she  both  think  and  act  or  else  she 
will  grow  dull  and  "morbid"  (673).  He  points  out  to  her,  when  she  pleads  with  him 
not  to  let  her  think  that: 

The  conditions  of  an  educated  woman's  life  now  force  her  to  know 
the  world.  She  is  too  intelligent  not  to  reason  about  what  she  knows. 
She  sees  what  is  wrong;  and  if  she  is  high-minded  she  feels  forced  to 
use  her  influence  to  combat  it.  If  she  resists  the  impulse  her  conscience 
cannot  acquit  her,  and  she  suffers  herself  for  her  cowardice.  (673) 

To  hear  the  doctor  speak  these  words  of  political  fortitude  suggests  not  that  he 
wants  to  appropriate  and  repress  the  New  Woman's  voice,  as  Ann  Heilmann  has 
argued,  but  that  the  doctor  has  a particular  kind  of  cultural  authority  that  can  be 
used  to  fight  "the  cause"  with  the  New  Woman.  By  encouraging  Evadne  to 
continue  her  social  and  intellectual  involvement  in  the  women's  movement.  Dr. 
Galbraith  presents  himself  not  just  as  a viable  husband,  but  as  a like-minded  equal. 

However,  despite  his  interest  in  Evadne's  rejuvenation  of  her  former  social 
interests,  he  finds  her  happy  interest  in  her  first  pregnancy  a reUef.  Dr.  Galbraith 
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believes  that  motherhood  will  cure  women  of  "all  [their]  morbid  moods  for  ever" 
(660).  Yet,  when  Evadne's  first  pregnancy  awakens  in  her  a sense  of  foreboding 
about  the  hereditary  taint  of  her  child  (she  envisions  a daughter)  and  she  tries  to 
commit  suicide  with  some  of  Dr.  Galbraith's  own  medicines,  he  must  confront  not 
only  his  own  fears  about  losing  his  wife  but  his  fears  of  not  being  able  to  protect  her 
from  herself.  Grand  shows  clearly  the  masculine  vulnerability  of  the  doctor  at  the 
moment  when  he  recognizes  that  he  has  no  control  over  his  new  wife's  choices  for 
herself.  The  thought,  in  retrospect,  of  not  being  able  to  save  Evadne  from  her 
choice  of  suicide,  as  he  does,  "utterly  unmans  [him]  and  he  finds  that  he  "cannot 
bear  to  think  of  it"  (666).  This  is  the  only  time  that  Dr.  Galbraith  allows  himself  to 
"[break]  down"  completely  in  the  presence  of  Evadne.  This  intense  and 
uncontrollable  show  of  emotion,  however,  is  quickly  forgotten  as  he  moves  back 
into  his  role  of  medical  observer.  Dr.  Galbraith's  tone  throughout  his  narrative 
alternates  between  being  perplexed  and  authoritative  about  his  medical  diagnosis  of 
Evadne.  In  the  role  of  husband  and  doctor  to  his  New  Woman  wife.  Dr.  Galbraith 
tries  to  make  Evadne  understand  her  mistake  in  assuming  that  she  has  been  tainted 
irreparably  by  her  first  marriage. 

Although  he  is  ultimately  positioned  as  her  medicinal  savior  because  he 
prevents  her  suicide,  he  cannot  make  Evadne  understand  how  she  would  have 
broken  her  "husband's  heart,  [spoiled]  his  life,  and  [left]  him  lonely  forever"  if  she 
had  died  (672).  She  is  loath  to  understand  her  husband's  pain  and  reiterates  over 
and  over  again  that  she  does  "not  feel  any  regret"  about  her  choice  (671). 

Moreover,  Evadne  believes  that  she  would  attempt  suicide  again  if  she  were 
motivated  to  do  so.  Consequently,  Grand  suggests  that  despite  the  helpful 
influence  of  the  doctor  in  the  New  Woman's  life,  it  is  the  New  Woman  who  will 
finally  decide  her  own  fate  if  left  to  decide  it  for  herself.  Yet,  Evadne  connects 
thinking  and  action  with  "rage"  and  "revolution"  and  prefers  instead  to  "forget  the 
knowledge  . . . and  contradictions  of  life"  in  favor  of  "graceful  wifehood  and 
womanliness"  (672, 645).  Ironically,  the  thinking  and  action  really  come  from  the 
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doctor  who  hopes  to  restore  her  health,  so  that  she  can  join  "the  van  of  the  new 
movement"  (660).  Dr.  Galbraith  does  not  agree  with  his  wife's  insistence  on 
obedience  and  docility,  and  despite  his  concern  that  Evadne  take  an  interest  in  her 
firstborn,  he  would  like  motherhood  to  be  made  secondary  to  the  rejuvenation  of 
her  interests  in  her  own  intellectual  pursuits. 

In  ending  her  novel  in  a male  doctor's  voice.  Grand  deliberately  asks  her 
readers  to  think  carefuUy  about  the  roles  that  doctors  play  in  women's  Eves.  Yet, 
Grand  is  careful,  too,  to  show  that  the  doctor  is  not  all-knowing  nor  given  the 
ultimate  authority  in  a woman's  Ufe.  As  the  novel  nears  its  end.  Dr.  Galbraith 
speculates  about  Evadne's  possible  future  mental  illness,  but  then  he  states  that 
"doctors  sometimes  mistake  the  symptoms,  and  find  happily  that  they  have  erred 
when  they  arrived  at  an  unfavourable  diagnosis"  (678).  Such  an  observation  by  Dr. 
Galbraith  shows  Grand's  interest  in  not  elevating  the  doctor  above  human  error,  so 
that  despite  his  extensive  medical  knowledge  the  only  thing  that  he  knows  that  he 
can  truly  give  Evadne  is  "the  power  to  make  her  life  endurable"  (679).  Dr.  Galbraith 
is  an  intriguing  character  for  the  very  reason  that  he  is  even  more  of  a feminist 
voice  than  Evadne.  While  Evadne  asks  not  to  think,  and  pleads  with  him  to  be  left 
alone  in  her  life  as  a "well  pleasing  one,"  Dr.  Galbraith  continually  pushes  her  to 
"think"  and  "act"  in  order  to  lead  the  forces  of  women  forward.  As  a husband  and 
a doctor.  Dr.  Galbraith  is  positioned  as  a positive  and  supportive  masculine  presence 
in  the  New  Woman's  life.  The  beginnings  of  a new  kind  of  masculinity  and 
medicine  captured  in  the  figure  of  Dr.  Galbraith  are  further  developed  in  the 
character  of  Dr.  Cornerstone  in  Emma  Frances  Brooke's  The  Superfluous  Woman. 

A Superfluous  Woman  (1894) 

In  an  1899  article  in  Temple  Bar  entitled  "London  Doctors  and  their  Work"  the 
anonymous  author  writes  that  the  London  doctor  "is  shrouded  in  mystery"  and 
that  because  of  this  he  is  "treat[ed] ...  as  [a]  superior  [machine]  constructed  [solely] 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  mankind"  (548).  Although  published  six  years  earlier  than 
this  article,  Emma  Frances  Brooke's  A Superfluous  Woman  captures  the  tension  of 
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the  London  doctor  who  is  both  mysterious  and  considered  a "superior  machine  . 

As  a "quack"  doctor.  Dr.  Cornerstone  exudes  a "sense  of  the  unusual"  concerning 
his  medical  techniques  (5).  As  a "quack,"  Dr.  Cornerstone  is  automatically 
relegated  to  a class  of  physicians  who  practice  outside  of  the  standard  medical 
establishment.  Consequently,  in  his  role  as  "quack"  doctor  he  seems  to  be  imbued 
with  a kind  of  second  sight,  which  allows  him  to  plainly  see  the  inequalities  of  class 
structure,  while  at  the  same  time  permitting  him  to  treat  fairly  any  patient  in  his 
care.  His  preferred  methods  of  treatment  are  considered  "unusual  and 
unorthodox"  by  other  doctors  and  even  people  outside  of  the  medical  profession. 
However,  Brooke  imbues  the  doctor  with  an  authoritative  and  sympathetic  voice 
and  portrays  him  as  a unique  figure  among  his  peers;  he  is  a man  who  has  strong 
feminist  views  about  women.  To  this  end  the  New  Woman's  narrative  is 
interwoven  with  the  doctor's  own  observations  and  careful  analysis  of  the  double 
standards  that  exist  for  women  in  a society  that  would  prefer  them  to  remain  silent 
angels  in  the  house. 

Although  there  is  no  suggestion  that  Dr.  Cornerstone  is  an  idealized 
masculine  figure  in  his  role  as  a supporter  of  women's  rights  and  freedoms,  he  is  so 
self-confident  about  the  way  he  treats  his  patients  that  he  exudes  a powerful  sense 
of  authority  about  his  person.  This  is  especially  evident  in  the  way  that  he  is 
described,  physically.  Brooke  writes  that  he  "was  a short,  square  man  with  great 
shoulders;  and  he  stood  with  his  hands  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  coat,  and  with 
his  legs  a little  apart"  (1).  The  strength  of  his  physical  presence  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  "a  pair  of  large  strong  boots  . . . planted  themselves 
only  too  visibly  upon  the  carpet"  (1).  Dr.  Cornerstone  is  immediately  portrayed  as 
an  imposing  physical  presence,  and  this  is  underscored  by  his  opening  statement: 
"Dying?  H'm!  said  the  doctor"  (1).  He  has  been  presented  with  another  medical 
man's  diagnosis  of  a patient,  and  he  finds  it  questionable.  We  learn  in  this  same 
opening  paragraph  that  Dr.  Cornerstone  is  "not  a West  End  doctor"  and  that  he 
"had  made  his  way  to  this  West  End  mansion  by  short  stages  in  omnibuses  and  by 
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short  stages  on  foot"  (1).  It  is  clear  that  Dr.  Cornerstone  does  not  worry  about  his 
own  appearance  or  what  people  think  of  him.  In  his  hurry  to  get  to  his  wealthy 
patient  he  has  "forgotten  to  turn  down  his  trousers  before  coming  into  the  room" 

(1).  The  author  of  "London  Doctors  and  Their  Work"  points  out  that  the  doctor 
"when  he  is  nobody  . . . may  travel  third  class  and  go  in  the  economical  [and 
"humble"]  omnibus"  to  visit  his  patients  (551).  Although  it  is  clear  that  Dr. 
Cornerstone  is  not  a "nobody"  amongst  the  "fetid  dens  of  the  poor'  whom  he 
usually  treats,  in  the  mansion  of  the  wealthy  Jessamine  HaUiday  (the  New  Woman) 
he  is  considered  a bonafide  quack  and,  therefore,  quite  beneath  aU  present  (1). 
Consequently,  his  mode  of  transportation  and  the  mud  on  his  boots  symbolize  to 
the  women  in  attendance  of  their  wealthy  patient  a measure  of  masculine 
uncouthness  on  his  part.  Yet,  Brooke  actually  succeeds  in  showing  that  Dr. 
Cornerstone  is  a man  who  cares  very  deeply  for  his  patients.  She  writes  that  "his 
eyes . . . were  large,  brown,  soft,  and  penetrating,  and  had  the  look  of  one  who 
brings  a message,  or  who  entreats  a favor"  (1-2).  Through  this  description  of  the 
human  depth  of  the  doctor,  it  is  clear  that  despite  a rather  abrupt  manner,  he  is,  in 
fact,  a man  of  good  intentions. 

Brooke  uses  the  feminist  voice  of  the  doctor  to  critique  the  disparities 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  and  to  comment  extensively  on  the  New  Woman's 
choice  of  a petted  Ufe.  Carolyn  Christensen  Nelson  points  out  in  British  Women 
Fiction  Writers  of  the  1890s  that  Dr.  Cornerstone  "functions  as  a spokesperson  for 
Brooke['s  socialist  agenda]  throughout  the  novel"  (55).  Brooke  believed  "that 
individual  happiness  could  be  found  only  in  a Ufe  of  work"  (55).  Dr.  Cornerstone 
epitomizes  this  sociaUst  beUef  as  "most  of  his  hours  were  spent"  adiriinistering  care 
to  working  class  people  in  hospitals.  In  treating  Jessamine  he  urges  her  to  occupy 
not  just  her  mind,  but  her  body  in  work.  In  his  SociaUst  frame  of  mind.  Dr. 
Cornerstone  comments  mentaUy  on  the  immense  wealth  and  luxury  of  Jessamine's 
chambers. 

The  prettinesses  of  the  chamber  alone,  gathered  there  merely  to 

please  the  eye  of  the  occupant,  must,  the  doctor  reflected,  have 
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diverted  labor  sufficient  to  have  produced  the  clothes  and  food  for  a 
whole  street  of  starving  people  for  a year's  time.  (3) 

Brooke  contrasts  the  extreme  wealth  of  the  "dying"  woman  with  the  practical  and 

pragmatic  doctor  when  she  writes  that  "by  the  side  of  the  sturdy  doctor,  anything 

tutored  and  compressed  in  deference  to  fashion  fell  away  from  the  lines  of 

humanity  into  caricature"  (3).  Dr.  Cornerstone's  healthy  masculine  presence  in  the 

room  contrasts  dramatically  with  the  gross  insincerity  of  the  attending  nurses  who 

are  "appropriately  dressed  in  the  exquisite  garb  of  [their]  profession  (3).  The 

contrasting  images  of  the  natural  and  healthy  masculinity  of  the  doctor  and  the 

unnatural  and  contrived  feniinimty  of  the  nurses  sets  the  tone  for  Dr.  Cornerstone 

to  be  seen  as  an  authoritative  medical  presence  not  only  in  Jessamine's  life  but  also 

in  the  narrative  itself.  Moreover,  his  brief  exchange  with  the  nurses  exposes  the 

disparities  in  class  and  economic  status  in  which  Brooke  was  so  obviously  interested. 

Upon  being  confronted  by  the  doctor's  "unaccustomed  steadfastness  and  truth  in 

the  eye,"  the  head  nurse's  "nerves  shrank  and  her  spirits  took  a panic,  and  all  the 

artifice  slipped  off  her  face,  as  the  color  will  wash  from  the  cheek  of  a doll  (4). 

When  confronted  by  the  "open-eyed  and  steady  look"  of  the  doctor  the  nurse  finds 

herself  in  front  of  a man  who  seems  to  see  through  her.  She  tries  to  use  the  "book 

of  etiquette"  to  protect  herself  against  Dr.  Cornerstone's  request  to  leave  him  along 

with  Jessamine.  To  refute  this  request  Dr.  Cornerstone  states  emphatically: 

Madam  . . . you  tell  me  that  three  physicians  have  tried  their  hands  on 
this  case  and  failed  . . . [and]  hearing  my  name  by  chance,  you 
proposed  to  call  me  in  to  assist . . . your  physicians  consented  to 
permit  this  last  resource.  But  they  informed  you  that ...  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  meet  me  professionally  ...  in  other  words,  in 
spite  of  my  doctor's  degree,  1 am  a quack.  You  have  . . . sufficiently 
outraged  custom  by  calling  me  in . . . Custom,  you  will  understand, 
does  not  apply  to  quacks.  (5) 

Dr.  Cornerstone,  as  the  reigning  masculine  presence  in  a room  full  of  women, 
including  Jessamine,  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  is  somewhat  disdainful,  not  of  his 
medical  mission,  but  of  the  women  who  treat  him  as  if  he  were  being  socially 
improper.  Dr.  Cornerstone's  "quack"  remedy  for  Jessamine  is  an  intense  tale  of 
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woe  and  sadness  concerning  the  illness  and  death  of  a woman  and  her  children.  He 
administers  no  actual  tangible  medical  remedy,  except  what  he  beUeves  is  a dose  of 
"reaUty."  He  Uterally  speaks  her  through  her  illness,  until  she  regains  consciousness 
and  she  is  emotionally  awakened  to  the  knowledge  of  a lower-class  woman  s 
suffering.  The  tale  of  "reahty"  acts  like  an  elixir  to  revitalize  the  New  Woman's 
health. 

Chapter  two  of  A Superfluous  Woman  opens  one  year  and  one  month  later 
and  introduces  a new  character  into  the  plot.  Dr.  Cornerstone's  close  male  friend, 
Carteret,  acts  as  a second  and  very  supportive  feminist  voice  in  the  narrative. 
Chapter  two  focuses  entirely  on  a lengthy  discussion  between  Dr.  Cornerstone  and 
his  friend  about  the  disparities  between  the  sexes.  The  following  exchange  takes 
place  between  Dr.  Cornerstone  and  Carteret  concerning  his  preferred  "treatment" 
of  Jessamine. 

Have  you  a name  for  her  Ulness?'  [asked  Carteret].  'I  call  it  a splenetic 
seizure  brought  on  by  ennui  and  excessive  high  breeding'  [repUed  Dr. 
Cornerstone].  'No  disease?'  [asked  Carteret  and  Dr.  Cornerstone 
rephed]  'None.  A mere  fantasy,  a pose.  Her  imagination  had  been 
touched  by  the  picturesque  interest  of  mortal  decay  upon  aesthetic 
furniture.'  'Faugh!  What  medicine  can  purge  such  sickliness?'  [asked 
Carteret].  'One  only.  1 administered  the  pUl  which  they  call  ReaUty  — 
in  silver  wrapping,  it  may  be.  (original  emphasis  11) 

The  emphasis  on  administering  "reaUty"  in  order  to  awaken  the  wealthy  girl  from 
her  state  of  ennui  shows  Dr.  Cornerstone's  interest  in  invigorating  the  inteUectual 
side  of  this  New  Woman.  Here,  with  Jessamine,  he  acts  as  her  "inteUectual  guru," 
administering  what  he  beUeves  is  her  only  cure  (Porters  15).  Dr.  Cornerstone  takes 
some  time  to  analyze  Jessamine's  medical  and  psychological  situation  in  Ught  of 
disparities  he  sees  between  the  sexes  of  the  "aristocracy".  It  is  not  the  " emancipated 
woman  of  the  well-to-do  middle  class"  with  whom  he  is  concerned,  "beyond  a 
friendly  grip  of  the  hand  such  as  one  bestows  on  an  equal,"  but  "the  unemancipated 
daughter  of  the  aristocracy,  the  plutocracy,  and  the  upper  and  lower  middle  classes" 
(original  emphasis  19).  Dr.  Cornerstone  decides  that  Jessamine's  illness  debiUtated 
her  so  completely  because  she  did  not  share  with  a man  the  "the  free  and 
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independent  dignity  of  equals"  (19).  In  saving  Jessamine  from  death.  Dr. 
Cornerstone  imbues  her  with  the  intense  desire  to  "read  Thoreau  and  Browning  s 
'Waring'"  (12).  Yet,  even  this  desire  is  critiqued  by  Dr.  Cornerstone  as  being  a 
"caricature"  of  "ideas".  Although  Jessamine  is  gifted  with  "clever[ness],"  claims  the 
doctor,  she  has  no  "prepared  system"  to  deal  with  her  "restless  Uttle  mind  (12-13). 
It  is  "mind-energy"  that  Dr.  Cornerstone  concentrates  on  in  his  discussion  of  the 
disparities  and  future  equahties  of  the  sexes,  with  his  friend  Carteret. 

Perhaps  even  more  so  than  Dr.  Galbraith,  Dr.  Cornerstone  assumes  a 
feminist  voice  as  he  comments  extensively  on  the  double  standards  that  exist  for 
women  in  Victorian  society.  Although,  Dr.  Cornerstone  has  his  own  prejudices 
about  women  and  their  ailments,  he  is  a man  of  high  social  philosophy;  he 
comments  widely  on  the  nature  of  the  way  women  are  positioned  as  slaves  and 
beautiful  playthings  to  men.  Men,  however,  do  not  escape  Dr.  Cornerstone's 
criticism;  they  are  just  as  shallow  as  the  high  society  woman  who  panders  to  mens' 
whims  in  order  to  secure  for  herself  a marriageable  position  in  society.  He  declares 
to  his  friend  Carteret  that  the  inequahties  of  the  sexes  are  deeply  entrenched  in  very 
defined  gender  roles:  "It  is  our  infernal  selfishness  — women  crammed  inside  the 
coach  out  of  the  way  of  the  view,  while  man  bosses  it  on  the  box  seat  and  breathes 
the  air"  (17).  In  his  discussion  with  Carteret  Dr.  Cornerstone  describes  a day  when 
he  "went  to  the  Park ...  to  watch  the  faces"  (18).  He  declares  that  he  "never  saw 
one  man  and  woman  speak  to  each  other  with  the  free  and  independent  dignity  of 
equals  ...  It  was  all  sexuahty  on  the  one  side,  with  its  correlative  sensuahty  on  the 
other"  (19).  Dr.  Cornerstone's  commentary  about  the  shallowness  of  the  sexes 
serves  to  underscore  just  how  much  the  doctor  is  positioned  as  an  authoritative 
voice  in  the  narrative.  Jessamine,  herself,  is  summed  up  by  Dr.  Cornerstone  as  a 
"pretty  piece  of  sexuality  [who] . . . never  thought  of  herself  save  as  a dainty  bit  of 
flesh  which  some  great  man  would  buy"  (12).  Yet,  Dr.  Cornerstone  is  the  voice  of 
hope  concerning  women  and  their  abUities  and  freedoms.  He  states  to  his  friend 
Carteret  that  "[bjeing  a woman . . . [he]  both  pitied  [Jessamine]  and  had  hopes  of 
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her"  (14).  In  Jessamine  he  sees  great  gifts  of  "mind-energy  - that  which  bids  us  to 
dare,  do,  will,  and  think"  (15).  In  "treating"  Jessamine  with  a tale  of  woe.  Dr. 
Cornerstone  puts  impUcit  faith  in  "mind-energy  as  the  one  thing  to  be  trusted  in, 
cherished,  and  cultivated  above  all  other  quahties"  (15).  "Without  distinction  of 
sex,"  Dr.  Cornerstone  beheves  "an  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  mind"  should  be 
encouraged  in  "the  man . . . and  also  the  woman"  (16). 

Dr.  Cornerstone  is  not  only  highly  involved  with  Jessamine  as  her  doctor,  he 
is  also  intent  on  analyzing  and  critiquing  her  life  as  a privileged  woman  in  Victorian 
culture.  In  his  analysis  of  what  women  need  in  life  in  order  to  be  functioning 
citizens  in  society,  he  prescribes  "contact  with  the  fresh  air,  [and  a]  command  of  the 
wide  view,  which  I claim  for  all,  but  demand  particularly  for  women  as  a necessary 
condition  of  their  wholesome  development"  (17).  Dr.  Cornerstone  is  portrayed  as 
one  of  the  breed  of  new  medical  men  for  whom  woman  is  seen  as  an  equal  to 
himself.  This  is  illustrated  not  only  in  the  way  that  Dr.  Cornerstone  speaks  of  the 
inequahties  that  women  face  at  the  hands  of  men  and  society,  but  also  the  ways  in 
which  he  raUies  for  women  and  particularly  for  Jessamine.  In  the  conversations 
between  Dr.  Cornerstone  and  his  friend,  Carteret,  and  later  with  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Cornerstone,  Brooke  attempts  to  show  just  how  important  it  is  that  men  see  and 
understand  the  double  standards  that  exist  for  women.  If  men  are  aware,  as  Dr. 
Cornerstone  so  obviously  is,  then  they  can  begin  to  change,  not  only  their  own 
behavior,  but  the  behavior  of  others  around  them,  towards  women. 

In  their  introduction  to  Doctors,  Politics,  and  Society:  Historical  Essays,  Dorothy 
and  Roy  Porter  argue  that  one  of  the  "doctor' s dut[ies]  was  to  instruct  the  people  in 
the  lessons  of  living,  because  without  understanding  these,  how  could  they  possibly 
make  the  wider  choices  of  hfe?"  (15).  The  role  of  the  doctor  as  an  instructor  in  the 
hves  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  propagated  by  doctors  themselves  and  those  writing 
about  doctors  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  In  an  1895  article  in  The  North  American 
Review  entitled  'The  Physician  and  the  Social  Question,"  Dr.  Paul  Gibier,  director  of 
the  Pasteur  Institute  of  New  York,  writes  that  "[ejnUghtened  by  the  progress  of 
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science  on  the  character,  the  temperament,  the  causes  of  diseases  of  an  individual, 
[the  doctor]  will  be  able  to  guide  [a  person]  in  most  of  the  acts  of  life"  (469).  In 
another  article,  'The  Fallible  Physician,"  pubhshed  in  The  Arena  (1900),  William 
Trowbridge  Lamed  writes  that: 

humanity  can  no  more  do  without  the  doctor  than  it  can  suppress 
suffering;  that  — broad  of  mind  and  broad  in  sympathy,  not  chained  to 
the  past,  not  riveted  to  the  present,  mindful  of  his  limitations,  yet 
having  and  inspiring  faith  — the  wise  practitioner  brings  help  and 
comfort  to  the  afflicted.  (163) 

This  construction  of  the  doctor  as  a vital  healing  force  in  people's  lives  is  an  image 
that  is  emphasized  in  Brooke's  novel  in  the  relationship  between  Dr.  Cornerstone 
and  Jessamine.  Throughout  the  first  chapter  when  readers  see  Dr.  Cornerstone 
"save"  Jessamine  from  near  death,  she  never  speaks.  It  is  not  until  chapter  three 
that  readers  finally  get  to  hear  Jessamine's  voice  through  a letter  that  she  writes  to 
Dr.  Cornerstone  after  she  has  fled  her  high-society  life  for  a simpler  one  of  good 
work  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  In  the  letter  Jessamine  writes  to  Dr.  Cornerstone, 
readers  hear  how  he  has  encouraged  and  influenced  her  thinking  about  herself. 
Moreover,  the  letter  also  reveals  the  important  evolutionary  process  of  Jessamine's 
intellectual  and  emotional  change  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Cornerstone.  In  this 
chapter,  like  the  chapters  before,  a feminist  voice  comes  through  (this  time  it  is 
Jessamine's)  so  that  there  is  a sense  of  intellectual  and  emotional  equahty 
developing  between  the  doctor  and  the  New  Woman.  Throughout  her  letter  to  Dr. 
Cornerstone,  Jessamine  alludes  to  pieces  of  advice  that  he  has  given  her  in  order  for 
her  to  be  a more  productive  woman  in  society.  However,  some  of  his  advice  to  her 
is  couched  in  medical  language  and  suggests  that  he  cannot  always  disengage  from 
his  doctorly  role  to  be  objective  about  her  position  in  society.  Jessamine  writes  to 
Dr.  Cornerstone  that,  "you  said  I had  not  virtues,  only  inherited  tendencies,  though 
you  gave  me  hopes  of  making  up  a few  if  I would  exercise  tremendous  effort"  (27). 
At  these  moments,  and  there  are  few  in  the  narrative.  Dr.  Cornerstone  reveals  his 
prejudicial  view  about  Jessamine's  potential  for  change.  In  describing  Dr. 
Cornerstone  and  his  medical  views  about  women,  the  narrator  explains  that  "[t]o 
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sick  women  among  the  rich  Dr.  Cornerstone  habitually  mingled  mercy  and 
tenderness  with  his  firm  truth-speaking"  (246). 

Jessamine's  interest  in  Dr.  Cornerstone,  her  "savage  Mentor,"  is  not  only 
about  his  being  her  doctor,  but  it  is  that  he  is  not  "in  Society"  (25).  She  writes  to 
him  to  try  to  convince  him  of  her  honest  application  of  his  advice:  "Dear  doctor,  I 
did  not  forget  your  lessons.  I tried  to  lead  a new  life  of  simplicity  and  usefulness  . . . 
Dear  doctor,  I have  so  tried  to  be  and  to  do  as  you  said  ...  I read  Mill  and  Thoreau, 
and  1 learned  such  quantities  of  Browning . . . You  told  me  to  work,  and  to  live 
simply"  (28-30).^  Ultimately,  it  is  through  Dr.  Cornerstone  that  Jessamine  finds  her 
emancipation  and  her  eagerness  to  discover  who  she  is  as  a free  woman.  She  writes 
to  Dr.  Cornerstone  asking: 

What  am  I - what  are  we,  doctor  — we  little  women,  I mean?  You 
have  answered  many  questions,  but  never  that.  The  ancients  said  we 
had  no  souls  . . . The  moderns  say  we  care  for  nothing  but  an  armchair 
. . . and  a novel ...  or  else  they  gird  at  us  for  our  tiresome  desire  to  be 
'emancipated,'  which  some  call  immodest . . . People  tell  us  so  many 
things  with  such  an  air,  and  they  write  them  down  in  print,  so  that  it  is 
no  wonder  we  come  to  believe  them,  and  to  act  upon  them  --  if  we 
don't  happen  to  have  any  extra  force  of  mind,  that  is.  (26) 

The  connection  between  Dr.  Cornerstone  and  Jessamine  is  here  reinforced  by  her 
knowledge  and  understanding  that  he,  as  a doctor,  does  not  have  all  the  answers  to 
life.  Therefore,  there  is  still  room  to  search  for  what  she  desires  in  herself.  By 
leaving  her  high  society  life.  Jessamine  retains  some  control  and  individual  power  in 
her  search  for  these  answers  about  women  and  herself.  By  the  end  of  chapter  three, 
it  is  clear  that  the  doctor  and  the  New  Woman  have  struck  a balance,  and  each 
desires  that  the  other  see  clearly  that  he  and  she  have  something  to  offer  each  other 
and  the  world. 


^ This  language  echoes  that  of  Gwendolyn  Harleth  in  a letter  to  Daniel  Deronda  at  the  very  end  of 
George  Eliot  s novel  "Daruel  Deronda"  (1876).  In  a letter  to  Daniel  Gwendolyn  writes:  "I  have 
remembered  your  words— that  I may  live  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  women,  who  make  others  glad  that 
they  were  bom ...  If  it  ever  comes  tme,  it  will  be  because  you  helped  me ...  It  is  better~it  shall  be 
better  with  me  because  I have  known  you"  (694  - 695).  Although  the  sentiment  between  Gwendolyn 
and  Daniel  is  different  than  that  between  Jessamine  and  Dr.  Cornerstone,  the  language  is  so  similar 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  assume  that  Emma  Frances  Brooke  had  read  Eliot's  novel. 
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Jessamine  speaks  to  Dr.  Cornerstone  in  her  letter  to  him  as  if  he  were  a familiar 
friend.  As  well,  she  attributes  her  changing  "estimation"  of  herself  and  the  way 
others  perceive  her  almost  entirely  to  Dr.  Cornerstone.  She  tells  him  emphatically 
that  "people  will  listen  to  your  'grim'  phrases  from  my  mouth"  and  that  her  "one 
virtue  is  that  she  likes  the  good  doctor  better  than  "the  whole  heap  of  trumpery 
souls  that  form  my  range  of  acquaintances"  (original  emphasis  27).  Throughout  her 
letter  to  him.  Jessamine  is  much  concerned  that  Dr.  Cornerstone  recognize  that  she 
is  trying  to  become  a thinking  and  feeling  woman,  one  of  whom  he  would  be 
proud.  This  is  evidenced  over  and  over  again  as  she  relates  various  stories  of  her 
good  deeds  and  asks  him  questions  such  as  "dear  doctor,  1 do  so  hope  you  think  it 
really  was  work?" (original  emphasis  30).  Although  Jessamine  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  leave  the  world  of  high  society  and  "go  out  like  the  apostles  and  the 
teachers  of  old,  to  do  good',  she  still  desires  that  Dr.  Cornerstone  "beUeve  [in  his] 
httle  patient  (original  emphasis  36).  This  final  request  ends  the  letter  to  Dr. 
Cornerstone  and  effectively  ends  their  relationship  for  ten  years  time.  The 
narrative  shifts  for  a good  portion  of  the  novel  to  Jessamine's  experiences  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands  with  her  lover,  Colin  Macgillvray,  and  then  returns  again  to  the 
relationship  between  Dr.  Cornerstone  and  to  Jessamine.  Brooke  spends  some  time 
examining  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  doctor's  life  in  the  ten  years  since 
he  has  had  contact  with  Jessamine.  By  spending  some  considerable  time  on  Dr. 
Cornerstone's  perspective  of  the  world  some  ten  years  later,  Brooke  is  effectively 
®^§g6sting  to  readers  that  the  doctor  remains  the  one  person  who  can  observe  the 
world  around  him  objectively.  Moreover,  ten  years  later  the  doctor  is  positioned 
more  so  than  ever  as  a man  who  does  good  and  instructive  work  with  his  medical 
knowledge.  Brooke  writes  that  Dr.  Cornerstone's  was  filled  with  a sense  of 
"optimism  which  was  unexpectedly  found  to  color  his  otherwise  grim  appreciation 
of  the  misery  amid  which  he  found  himself"  (246-47).  Ten  years  later  he  is  in  a 
much  superior  position  among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  but  especiaUy  among  women 
of  the  idle  rich"  whom  he  treats  by  applying  "heart-searching  advice  with 
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medicinal  prescription"  (246).  Brooke  emphasizes  Dr.  Cornerstone's  inability  to 
judge  these  women  whom  he  sees  as  being  infected  with  the  "diseases"  of  "ennui, 
excess, . . . self-indulgency  . . . [and]  moral  delinquency"  (246).  Instead  he 
"habitually  mingled  mercy  and  tenderness  with  his  firm  truth-speaking"  (246). 
Overall,  Dr.  Cornerstone  is  characterized  as  a doctor  and  as  a man  who  inspires  awe 
and  respect  among  all  classes  of  his  patients. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  novel  Dr.  Cornerstone's  role  in  Jessamine's  life  is 
portrayed  as  being  UteraUy  that  of  an  observer.  Although  Jessamine  has  chosen  to 
marry  Lord  Heriot  and  become  a "mother  by  that  effete  and  dissipated  race,"  she 
understands  more  clearly  than  ever  the  disparities  that  exist  between  the  sexes. 
Through  the  New  Woman's  voice,  Brooke  illustrates  that  Jessamine  made  the  choice 
to  marry  a degenerate  husband.  Whereas  in  Sarah  Grand's  The  Heavenly  Tuhns 
Evadne  refuses  to  consummate  her  marriage  to  Colonel  Colquhoun  because  of  his 
past  wild  behavior  with  women,  Brooke  suggests  that  Jessamine  can't  help  but 
sacrifice  herself  in  a marriage  to  a syphihtic  ridden  man  because  she  beUeves  she  is 
doomed  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  her  woman  ancestors.  As  Carolyn  Christensen 
Nelson  observes.  Jessamine  has  been  permanently  infected  with  diseased  ideas 
relating  to  her  class,  from  which  she  can  never  entirely  free  herself"  (55).  Jessamine 
declares  emphatically  to  Dr.  Cornerstone,  "I  married  [Lord  Heriot]  of  my  own  free 
will.  My  eyes  were  wide  open  - wider  than  you  think  - than  you  dream"  (269). 
Jessamine  has  been  raised  by  her  Aunt  Arabella  who  cares  for  nothing  but  the  way 
she  presents  herself  in  front  of  other  people.  Jessamine  explains  to  Dr.  Cornerstone 
that  the  "root  of  [her]  evil"  stems  from  the  fact  that  Aunt  ArabeUa  and  she  are 
related  to  each  other  (264-65).  Although  Jessamine  would  like  to  wash  in  a "Pool  of 
SUoam"  in  order  to  "rid"  herself  "of  the  Aunt  Arabella  in  [her],"  she  cannot  escape 
from  the  "degradation"  of  her  upper-class  womanhood  (36, 266).  Not  surprisingly. 

It  IS  Dr.  Cornerstone  who  first  suggests  that  Jessamine  chaUenge  this  inheritance  by 
leaving  her  husband.  Brooke  writes: 

Listen,  said  the  doctor . . . 'you  think  - many  women  do  - that  a 

marriage  is  an  eternal  thing  which  cannot  be  broken;  but  that  is  a 
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mistake.  We  live  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  not  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  You  can  go  away  to-morrow,  if  you  wish.  Pluck  up  a will  and 
escape.  (262). 

Dr.  Cornerstone's  emphasis  on  Jessamine's  freedom  to  leave  her  marriage 
reiterates  his  role  as  a doctor  whose  healing  forces  are  based  on  his  beliefs  that 
women  should  not  be  slaves  to  men.  He  sees  clearly  that  "[t]his  bond  is  breaking 
[her]"  and  that  she  needs  to  "[ejscape  from  it,"  no  matter  what  the  cost.  He 
declares  to  Jessamine  that  she  "had  better  be  a crossing  sweeper  or  a scullery  maid 
than  remain  in  this  splendor . . . [and]  degradation"  (262).  He  urges  her  to  "tell 
[him]  the  whole  history"  of  her  past  ten  years.  He  emphasizes  that  he  is  "here  to 
help"  her  and  that  she  should  "not  hide  anything"  from  him  (261).  Yet,  similar  to 
Dr,  Galbraith,  Dr.  Cornerstone  is  not  always  able  to  understand  how  to  help  the 
New  Woman.  He  feels  as  if  he  is  groping  in  the  dark  and  "missing  the  mark"  of  her 
troubles  (262).  Yet,  he  remains  "the  one  friend  she  possessed"  (308).  In  fact,  "in  all 
London  no  one  needed  him  so  much"  as  Jessamine  (308). 

The  intensity  of  their  emotional  bond  extends  itself  to  his  insistence  on  her 
finding  a way  to  escape  from  her  terrible  marriage.  However,  Jessamine  feels 
bound  to  the  marriage,  not  through  her  husband,  but  through  her  children.  Yet, 
the  irony  is  that  it  is  the  "heritage  of  the  fathers"  and  not  the  mothers  who  are  to 
blame  for  the  damaged  children. ' As  Ann  Heilmann  argues  in  New  Woman  Fiction, 
Brooke  articulated  her  attack  on  male  upper-class  vice  and  medicine  through  the 
scientific  discourse  prevalent  at  the  time,  'race'  and  genetically  transmitted 
disability  (83).  Clearly,  for  Jessamine,  "marriage  and  motherhood  carry  grave 
risks"  (Heilmann  84).  In  her  younger  days  before  she  married  Lord  Heriot, 
Jessamine  had  been  of  the  same  mind  as  Dr.  Cornerstone.  Marriage,  for  her,  was 


The  children  an  "idiof'  girl  and  a "malformed"  boy,  are  described  as  reflecting  "the  crimes  of 
ebauchery  of  generations"  (227).  The  emphasis,  as  in  Sarah  Grand's  depiction  of  the  syphilitic 
ndden  marnage  of  Si^r  Mosely  Mentieth  and  Edith,  is  on  "men's  sexual  and  medical  misconduct" 
(Heilm^  83  . The  degenerate  husband  is  allowed  to  breed  with  a healthy  woman  to  produce 
unhedthy,  sick  offspring  because  he  is  wealthy  enough  to  be  able  to  buy  himself  medical  care.  The 
narrator  explains  that  the  two  reasons  the  Heriots  have  survived  as  a people  is  because  "of  the 
extraordinary  advantages  in  sick  nursing  which  wealth  had  permitted  them  to  enjoy"  and  the  men 
had  [fjor  generations . . . purchased  handsome  [and  healthy]  women  as  wives  (227) 
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"hateful",  though  she  observed  that  other  women,  "have  told  me  they  were  glad. 
The  others  were  indifferent,  or  miserable,  or  frightened,  or  pious  and  resigned" 

(33).  Jessamine  once  believed  that  "no  girl  would  be  married  at  aU  if  there  were 
anything  else  possible"  (33).  However,  despite  this  knowledge  she  recognizes  that 
in  order  to  be  seen  in  her  upper-class  culture  as  a viable  wife,  she  must  "not  forget 
[her]  manners  . . . the  woman's  way  of  being  soft  and  sweet  and  smiling  when  she  is 
really  eaten  up  with  fury  and  hate  — the  slave's  way"  (original  emphasis  32).  In  her 
marriage  to  Lord  Heriot  she  has  become  the  obedient  and  passive  wife,  believing 
that  to  resist  will  only  lead  to  more  suffering.  She  now  believes,  instead,  that  her 
only  release  from  her  marriage  to  Lord  Heriot  is  "Death . . . death  alone.  Death  is 
the  solver  of  my  problem,  doctor"  (original  emphasis  269). 

Unlike  Grand,  however,  who  villainizes  the  syphilitic  husband  in  the  figure  of 
Sir  Mosely  Mentieth,  and  suggests  that  the  New  Woman  is  a blameless  victim, 
Brooke  suggests  that  some  of  the  risks  incurred  in  Jessamine's  marriage  are  part  of 
what  she  has  chosen  for  herself.  Brooke  characterizes  Jessamine's  husband.  Lord 
Heriot,  as  a feeble-minded  sop  whom  Dr.  Cornerstone  partly  pities  and  partly 
loathes.  Through  Dr.  Cornerstone's  observations  of  Lord  Heriot,  readers  are  given 
a detailed  picture  of  the  physically,  morally,  and  mentally  unhealthy  husband  to  the 
New  Woman.  The  narrator  explains  that  while  Dr.  Cornerstone  is  caring  for 
Jessamine,  he  has  ample  time  to  observe  Lord  Heriot.  Through  Dr.  Cornerstone's 
eyes  of  experience  we  see  Lord  Heriot  "transform"  from  a wealthy  aristocrat  to  a 
poor  and  degraded  man. 

While  he  slept  Dr.  Cornerstone  watched  him.  In  imagination  he  took 
this  instance  of  the  unfortunate  semi-crirninal  loafer  and  placed  him  in 
the  position  that  suited  his  capacity  — subtracting  him,  that  is,  from  the 
House  of  Lords  and  setting  him  down  in  the  casual  ward.  Thus 
clothed  upon  by  circumstance  and  rags,  he  presented  to  the  eye  of  the 
mind  a consistent  image.  (277-78) 

Here  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Cornerstone  does  not  consider  class  to  be  a marker  of 


Jessamine  has  "sunk  into  a condition  of  mental  and  physical  collapse"  after  "the  hand  of  the  idiot 
prl  [has]  been  lifted  suddenly  and  dexterously  against  her  helpless  brother"  and  they  are  both 
killed  in  the  struggle  (278). 
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health.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  Lord  Heriot's  mental  and  physical  degeneracy  makes  it 
easy  for  him  to  "pass"  as  a less  socially  appealing  man.  This  instance  of  Dr. 
Cornerstone's  extensive  observations  of  Lord  Heriot  contributes  to  the  doctor's 
power  of  "seeing"  in  the  narrative.  Unlike  Dr.  Galbraith  whose  medical  insights 
about  Evadne  were  not  always  right.  Dr.  Cornerstone  appears  a far  more  astute 
reader  of  Jessamine  and  her  husband:  "the  doctor  saw  by  inference  the  martyred 
patience  of  the  woman  who  had  borne  the  chains  of  the  marriage  she  had  made 
during  the  nine  years  of  which  he  boasted"  (original  emphasis  282). 

However,  despite  Dr.  Cornerstone's  ability  to  see  Lord  Heriof  s degeneracy, 
he  struggles  to  understand  "Jessamine's  mysterious  faithfulness  . . . [to]  this 
diseased  and  ineffective  creature" (280).  He  feels  pity  for  both  the  wife  and  the 
husband  and,  ironically,  comes  to  act  as  confessor  to  both  parties.  Although  Dr. 
Cornerstone  entreats  Jessamine  to  "tell  [him]  all,"  it  is  the  "massive  sdence  of  the 
doctor  [which]  shook  speech  out  of  [Lord  Heriot]  as  no  questioning  could  have 
done"  (261, 283).  The  "powerful  concentrated  gaze"  of  Dr.  Cornerstone  elicits  from 
Lord  Heriot  the  confession  that  he  felt  like  a "reformed  man"  under  Jessamine's 
"restraining,  guiding  hand"  (282, 279).  However,  in  trying  to  understand  why 
Jessamine  would  stay  with  such  a horrible  man.  Dr.  Cornerstone  laments,  "[i]f  the 
brain  of  the  woman  had  but  matched  this  extraordinary  power  of  endurance,  the 
magnitude  of  this  conception  of  duty!"  (283).  And  later  he  declares,  "Brain . . . brain 
is  wanting  (284).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  contrary  to  Dr.  Cornerstone's 
opimon  about  Jessamine's  brain.  Lord  Heriot  beheves  that  she  possesses  a 
powerful  mind"  (282).  From  his  medical  perspective  Dr.  Cornerstone  can  only 
understand  such  devotion  on  Jessamine's  part  as  entirely  emotional  and  lacking 
intellectual  reasoning.  In  fact,  by  the  time  Jessamine  is  dying  Dr.  Cornerstone  has 
moved  away  from  his  role  as  femimst  and  intellectual  healer,  to  simply  Jessamine's 
"good  friend"  (305).  Yet,  after  her  death  and  upon  reflection  he  is  able  to  look  back 
and  speak  more  objectively  about  what  occurred  in  her  life  and  how  these 
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occurrences  influenced  the  way  he  evaluates  the  disparities  between  the  sexes  and 
the  subject  of  equahty  between  men  and  women. 

Although,  the  final  chapter  focuses  on  Dr.  Cornerstone's  pilgrimage  to  see 
Colin,  Jessamine  s peasant  lover  with  whom  she  fell  in  love  but  never  married,  it  is 
the  second  to  last  chapter  that  is  by  far  the  most  provocative.  This  chapter  literally 
breaks  up  Jessamine's  story  by  shifting  focus  away  from  her  and  onto  a larger 
discussion  of  the  disparities  between  the  sexes.  The  conversation  between  Carteret, 
Dr.  Cornerstone  and  Mrs.  Cornerstone  is  set  away  from  London,  in  the  "fir  wood" 
and  they  are  aU  on  "summer  hoUday"  (309).  This  is  the  first  and  the  last  time  that 
Mrs.  Cornerstone  s voice  is  heard  and  it  seems  that  Brooke  is  using  her  as  a means 
to  show  the  unusual  nature  of  a marriage  to  a man  who  sees  her  as  an  intellectual 
equal.  The  subject  of  equahty  between  men  and  women  arises  out  of  Dr. 
Cornerstone's  teUing  the  tale  of  Jessamine.  He  has  just  finished  his  story  when  his 
wife  asks  him  why  he  always  called  her  "a  superfluous  woman".  However,  instead 
of  revealing  his  patient's  name,  he  simply  states  that  she  was  "called  by  the  beautiful 
name  of  a flower'  (310).  It  is  at  this  point  that  readers  first  hear  from  Mrs. 
Cornerstone  her  view  of  Jessamine.  She  declares  to  her  husband  and  to  Carteret 
that  "if  I had  known  her,  [I]  would  have  told  her  she  was  no  more  superfluous  than 
the  beautiful  flower  she  was  called  by.  I would  have  shown  her  how  to  believe  it" 
(310).  The  conversation  that  the  three  have  together  is  framed  by  Mrs. 

Cornerstone's  emphatic  decision  that  she  would  have  shown  the  "superfluous 
woman"  that,  indeed,  she  was  not  at  all  superfluous.  What  occurs  in  between  these 
two  statements  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  is  a long  discussion 
about  equality,  with  Mrs.  Cornerstone  asking  immediately  whether  she  and  the  two 
men  will  talk  together  "[a]s  though  we  were  three  men?  ...  or  as  though  we  were 
three  women?"  (311).  She  urges  the  men  to  continue  in  their  analysis  of  equality: 

"Go  on.  I will  consent  to  hsten.  And  in  the  end  I shall  perhaps  decide  whether  to 
keep  my  own  standpoint  or  to  condescend  to  yours"  (311).  Brooke  suggests  that 
this  highly  inteUigent  woman  is  her  husband's  inteUectual  equal  and  will  take  an 
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equal  part  in  this  discussion  concerning  equality  and  the  sexes.  The  two  men.  Dr. 
Cornerstone  and  Carteret,  begin  their  discussion  by  defining  equality  and  its 
relationship  to  men  and  women. 

Between  men  and  men  the  only  definition  is,  artificial  inequality  of 
conditions.  Between  men  and  women  it  is  enforced  inequality  of 
development ...  I mean  that  women  as  a rule,  are  socially  condemned 
to  a too  exclusive  development  of  one  side  of  the  nature.  Whereas  the 
object  in  man  is  to  bring  out  an  all-round  creature.  'Wait  a moment!' 
cried  Mrs.  Cornerstone  in  her  turn.  'Is  this  natural  or  artificial?'  This 
one-sided  development?  Oh,  almost  entirely  artificial  — hot-bed 
culture  — I think! . . . Mrs.  Cornerstone  nodded  her  head  once  or  twice 
emphatically,  (original  emphasis  311-12) 

Here,  and  throughout,  Mrs.  Cornerstone  acts  as  the  tempering  opinion  during  their 
long  discussion. 

Interestingly,  when  Mrs.  Cornerstone  attempts  to  suggest  that  women  "had 

better  be  quiet  and  safer,"  she  only  causes  her  husband  and  Carteret  to  defend  and 

support  women's  voices  even  more  than  before.  Mrs.  Cornerstone  actually  acts,  in 

their  conversation,  as  a stimulant  to  Dr.  Cornerstone's  feminist  views  being  brought 

forth  more  openly  and  definitively,  so  that  by  the  time  their  discussion  is  over  it  is 

he  who  is  calling  man  the  lesser  of  the  two  sexes.  He  declares: 

What  is  a lie  in  a man's  mouth  to  a man  is  not  a he  to  a woman,  and 
the  whole  masculine  conception  of  integrity  takes  a lower  tone  when 
the  question  stands  between  him  and  one  of  the  other  sex . . . Why, 
argues  [man],  should  I be  whole  in  my  conduct  to  a creature  that  has 
not  wholeness  in  herself,  who  is  there,  not  for  herself  or  the  world,  but 
for  me  — for  me?'  (original  emphasis  318-19) 

His  wife's  response  to  her  husband's  question  is  to  state  that  his  tongue  "is  running 

away  with  him  and  that  the  true  point  is  that  Jessamine  should  be  remembered  as 

a useful  woman.  She  states  to  both  the  men  that: 

I am  convinced  that  only  I really  understand  the  story  of  that 
beautiful  woman  with  the  lovely  name  of  the  flower. . . Perhaps  — 
who  knows?  — I may  discover  that  she  is  not  so  very  distant  from  me, 
after  all.  If  so,  I shall  have  the  opportunity  I wish  for  — of  telling  her 
that  she  is  not  superfluous.  (319) 

Throughout  this  chapter  Mrs.  Cornerstone  defends  Jessamine  and  her  choices:  "If  I 
had  known  her  I would  not  have  let  her  be  beaten.  I would  have  taught  her  that  no 
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man  had  a right  to  call  her  'superfluous'"  (317).  Still,  it  is  Dr.  Cornerstone's  voice 
which  remains  the  strongest  and  the  most  fervent  about  women's  positions  and 
choices  in  Victorian  culture  and  society.  He  is  the  one  who  states  to  his  wife  that 
what  is  wanted  in  women  is  to  "Resist!  resist!  and  choose  your  own"  way  in  life 
(315).  Over  and  over  again  Dr.  Cornerstone  critiques  the  way  that  women  try  to 
mold  themselves  to  a man's  "weakness[es],  or  possibly  to  his  virtue[s]"  (316).  His 
friend  Carteret  also  supports  his  views,  so  that  the  two  men  act  as  supporters  of 
each  other  in  their  discussion  about  how  men  treat  women.  In  Carteret's  opinion, 
“women  give  us  just  what  our  egoism  demands  . . . [and]  we  reward  her  by  treating 
her  as  an  angel,  and  alternating  that  by  snubbing  her  as  a growing  boy"  (original 
emphasis  316).  However,  Mrs.  Cornerstone  points  out  that  "both  [images]  are 
exceedingly  disagreeable"  because  neither  impUes  that  women  are  really 
"reasonable  and  adults"  (316).  The  general  agreement  among  all  three  of  them, 
however,  is  that  in  order  for  women  and  men  to  be  equal  they  must  share 
"intellectuality  . . . [and  strength  of]  mind'  (original  emphasis  317).  Dr.  Cornerstone 
truly  believes  that  it  a woman's  mind,  more  so  than  her  body,  that  needs  to  remain 
healthy  in  order  that  she  may  stand  on  equal  intellectual  footing  with  a man.  As 
his  name  suggests.  Dr.  Cornerstone  is  the  masculine  foundation  from  which  will 
grow  a new  kind  of  man  who  will  be  able  to  understand  his  own  position  in  the 
culture  as  well  as  to  be  able  to  live  and  converse  equally  with  women.  Brooke 
explores  and  endorses  the  idea  of  the  medical  man  as  a positive  figure  whose 
political  and  social  awareness  of  the  disparities  between  the  sexes  can  only  serve  to 
change  those  disparities  for  the  better  for  both  genders.  The  doctor  offers  a 
different  and  a positive  image  of  Victorian  manhood,  one  that  Grand  and  Brooke 
seem  to  suggest  is  part  of  the  movement  to  change  the  relationship  between  the 
sexes. 

The  masculine  figures  of  the  lover,  the  husband,  and  the  doctor  in  the  New 
Woman  novels  that  1 have  explored  in  this  dissertation  all  offer  new  perspectives  on 
the  changing  face  and  image  of  manhood  in  the  late  nineteenth-century.  What  1 
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have  done,  in  part,  in  this  dissertation  is  to  try  to  show  the  instability  of  masculinity 
as  a construction.  The  male  figures  that  1 have  explored  do  not  fit  entirely  into  one 
category.  Although  1 divide  the  men  in  these  novels  into  named  figures,  1 have 
attempted  not  to  generalize  in  relation  to  the  way  that  they  are  represented  by 
these  New  Woman  authors.  In  this  study,  1 have  suggested  that  without  an  analysis 
of  manhood,  male  sexuality,  male  bodies  and  male  behavior  with  the  women 
whom  they  shared  their  lives,  it  is  not  possible  to  thoroughly  understand  the 
changes  that  were  occurring  for  both  women  and  men.  1 further  suggest  that  by 
examining  the  way  masculinity  and  images  of  men  were  characterized  and 
portrayed  in  the  New  Woman  novels  of  the  1880s  and  1890s  it  is  possible  to 
understand  more  completely  the  importance  in  understand  men's  positions  in  late- 
nineteenth-century  Victorian  culture. 


EPILOGUE: 

MOVING  TOWARDS  A "NEW"  NEW  MAN 


As  Ann  Ardis  has  argued  in  her  important  study.  New  Women,  New  Novels, 
the  New  Woman  novel  began  to  fade  in  popularity  at  the  fin-de-siecle.  Not  only 
did  New  Woman  writers  move  into  new  phases  of  their  writing,  but  some  New 
Woman  authors  stopped  writing  entirely.  In  British  Women  Fiction  Writers  of  the 
1890s,  Carolyn  Christensen  Nelson  aptly  points  out  that  "[b]y  the  end  of  the 
1890s  most  of  the  fiction  by  [New  Woman  writers]  was  already  out  of  print,  and 
during  the  next  century  these  writers  were  almost  forgotten.  Although  the 
issues  addressed  in  the  New  Woman  novels  of  the  1880s  and  1890s  did  not  get 
resolved  by  the  next  century,  the  novelists  and  the  novels  themselves  remain 
relevant  to  all  types  of  studies  relating  to  Victorian  culture  and  gender  in  the 
nineteenth-century.  However,  it  has  only  been  recently  that  the  New  Woman 
novels  have  received  such  important  critical  attention,  coming  back  into 
popularity  and  into  print  in  the  early  1990s  with  the  publication  of  Sarah  Grand's 
The  Heavenly  Twins.  The  issues  that  were  examined  in  the  New  Woman  novels 
which  concerned  women  and  men,  including  "education,  marriage,  childbearing, 
and  occupations,"  as  well  as  more  volatile  and  controversial  subjects  like 
venereal  disease,  prostitution,  and  illegitimacy"  have  retained  their  importance 
into  the  twentieth-century  and  beyond  (Nelson  vii). 

The  influence  of  the  New  Woman  novels  and  their  representations  of 
masculimty  and  feminimty  on  writers  in  the  late  nineteeth  century  was  great. 
Examples  of  articles  that  appeared  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1890s,  which  focused 
on  women  and  men  as  equal  to  each  other  include:  A.  Clerk's  'The  Mutual 
Relations  of  Men  and  Women"  (1895),  Emma  Churchman  Hewitt's  'The  'New 
Woman'  in  her  Relation  to  the  'New  Man'"(1897),  and  Priscilla  E.  Moulder's 
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"Friendship  Between  the  Sexes"  (1899).  These  articles  no  longer  address  men  and 
women  as  separate  entities  as  they  were  apt  to  be  seen  in  the  early  1880s,  but  they 
emphasize  a new  interest  in  an  integrated  examination  of  the  sexes  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  viewed  each  other.  Such  an  attitude  about  discussions  of  gender  was 
not  lost  on  early  twentieth-century  writers  of  fiction.  The  volatile  issues  which 
concerned  men  and  women  in  the  New  Woman  novels,  such  as  constructions  of  the 
body,  sexuality,  and  their  relationships  with  each  other  paved  the  way  for  later 
writers  to  explore  these  issues  in  new  forms. 

In  1899,  when  Mary  Cholmondeley's  novel  Red  Pottage  appeared,  the  focus 
for  her,  as  a writer,  and  her  New  Woman  heroine,  Hester  Gresley,  was  not  on  the 
need  for  a supportive  man  or  for  a man  who  understood  the  New  Woman's 
emotional  and  sexual  needs,  but  the  new  necessity  was  for  an  individual  who 
understood  Hester' s artistic  desires.  Hester  is  a struggling  novelist  who  lives  with 
her  brother  and  who  gets  up  before  everyone  else  in  the  house  so  that  she  can  write 
without  being  interrupted.  Chohnondeley  focuses  on  the  need  for  Hester  to  have 
her  own  physical  and  psychic  space  for  writing.  Hester  Gresley  is  the  New  Woman, 
whose  sophisticated  understanding  of  herself  and  her  love  of  art  mirrors  later 
images  of  women  striving  for,  what  Virginia  Woolf  calls  "A  Room  of  One's  Own." 

The  New  Woman  on  the  cusp  of  the  twentieth  century  is  not  only  the 
artist,  but  she  is  also  the  woman  who  sexually  desires  other  women. 
Cholmondeley's  Hester  finds  intense  physical  solace  with  her  close  friend  Rachel 
West: 

here  and  there  among  its  numberless  counterfeits  a friendship  rises  up 
between  two  women  which  sustains  the  life  of  both, . . . which  man's 
love  and  motherhood  cannot  displace  nor  death  annihilate  . . . Such  a 
friendship,  a very  deep,  very  tender,  existed  between  Rachel  West  and 
Hester  Gresley.  (quoted  in  Ardis  130) 

Writers  such  as  Radclyffe  Hall  in  her  famous  novel.  The  Well  of  Loneliness  (1928), 
builds  on  this  concept  of  the  New  Woman  as  a changed  and  changing  sexual  being. 
Stephen  Gordon  explores  her  sexuality  and  sexual  desire  with  women  and  ushers  in 
a new  way  to  understand  gender  relationships  in  the  early  twentieth-century. 
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If  the  woman  artist  and  the  lesbian  are  two  images  of  the  New  Woman 

surfacing  in  the  early  twentieth-century,  what  images  of  men  are  being  created  by 

writers  at  this  same  time.  Moreover,  what  has  become  of  the  "New  Man"  and  who 

is  his  successor?  The  parodies  of  the  New  Woman  and  the  New  Man  that  were  so 

popular  m the  early  to  mid-1890s  began  to  lose  their  force  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  writers  did  not  continue  to  parody  these  particular  figures,  but 

that  the  parodies  became  less  focused  on  making  definite  connections  between 

these  two  figures.  More  important,  however,  is  the  way  that  the  term  "New  Man" 

was  appropriated  by  late-nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth-century  writers  who 

wanted  to  mvoke  a new,  more  serious  image  of  man.  The  term  "New  Man"  was 

used  m the  late-nineteeth-century  and  into  the  early  twentieth  century  by  such 

authors  as  Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer  whose  novel  The  New  Man  (1897)  is  a 

philosophic  discussion  about  the  "views  of  society"  as  they  relate  to  the  intellectual 

advancement  of  men  and  women.  Other  writers,  such  as  OUve  Schreiner,  in  her 

essay  "Woman  and  Labor"  (1911),  discuss  the  need  for  a "New  Man"  to  work  with 

the  "New  Woman"  for  the  political  and  social  advancement  of  both  genders.  The 

term  New  Man"  continued  to  be  used  by  a variety  of  writers  who  applied  the 

concept  to  those  men  who  attempted  anything  that  challenged  the  norm.  A piece 

caUed  "New  Men  and  Old  Studies,"  which  appeared  in  1918  inPunch  addresses  the 

relationship  between  those  men  who  study  the  classics  and  those  who  study 

modern  hterature.  In  1924  in  The  English  Review  a reference  to  the  New  Man  is 

found  m a poem  entitled  'The  New  Woman  to  the  New  Man"  by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey. 

The  poem  is  written  in  the  voice  of  the  New  Woman  speaking  to  the  New  Man 

about  what  women  really  desire  from  men.  According  to  the  narrator  "women 

[are]  won"  by  "human  touch"  and  not  by  "too  much"  talk.  The  woman's  voice 

continues  to  declare  that  women  desire  "A  Refuge,  Safety,  [and]  Peace"  in  marriage, 

but  only  so  that  they  can  also  experience  open  sensuality  and  "lust".  The  emphasis 

on  the  mtense  physical  and  sexual  connection  of  these  two  figures  is  appropriate  for 
the  time  period. 
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As  Ann  Ardis  has  suggested,  the  New  Woman  novel  was  a vehicle  for 
modernist  women  writers  to  discuss  issues  concerning  women.  She  explains  that 
the  "New  Woman  novels  were  known  to  be  'for'  as  well  as  about  women"  (171). 
However,  there  many  male  and  female  modernist  writers  who  explored  issues 
concerning  a man  s masculinity,  sexuality,  his  body  and  his  role  with  women  in  and 
outside  of  marriage.  Authors  and  their  male  characters  such  as  E.  M.  Forster's 
George  Emerson  in  A Room  With  a View  (1908),  James  Joyce's  Leopold  Bloom  in 
Ulysses  (1922),  and  D.  H.  Lawrence's  Michaelis  inlady  Chatterley's  Lover  (1913)  all 
examined  men's  lives  and  their  roles  with  women  in  rather  stark  detail.  These 
authors  were  very  interested  in  portraying  their  male  and  female  characters  as 
overt  sexual  beings  who  desired  to  forge  relationships  that  encompassed  both  an 
intense  intellectual  and  sexual  connection.  In  the  1880s  and  1890s,  the  man  in  the 
New  Woman  novel  who  showed  sexual  interest  in  a woman  was  not  always 
permitted  to  express  his  desire  for  her  openly.  When  he  did  show  sexual  desire 
and/or  exhibited  emotional  passion  for  a woman,  his  body  and  his  desire  was 
sometimes  idealized  and  romanticized  in  his  relationship  to  the  New  Woman,  often 
in  order  to  mask  class  disparities.  In  the  modernist  novels,  there  is  a new  kind  of 
focus  on  men  and  their  motives  towards  women  which  encompasses  what  has 
already  come  before  in  the  New  Woman  novels  of  the  late-nineteenth-century. 
Moreover,  New  Woman  novehsts  suggest  that  there  were,  in  fact,  men  who  did 
concern  themselves  with  a political  movement  that  was  organized  to  change  the 
power  dynamics  between  the  sexes  and  it  is  this  movement  that  continues  to  be 
explored  in  the  novels  of  the  early  twentieth  century.  Therefore,  this  study  of  the 
masculine  figures  of  the  lover,  the  husband,  and  the  doctor  in  the  New  Woman 
novels  of  the  1880s  and  1890s  is  an  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between  and  add  to 
our  growing  knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  men  and  women  developed 
mtellectually,  socially,  culturally,  politically,  sexually  and  economically  in  late- 
nineteenth-century  and  early  twentieth-  century  England 
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